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HEN, to the joyful sound of 
trumpets, Queen Elizabeth II 
enters Westminster Abbey on June 2, 
1953, she will do so not merely as the 
central figure in a splendid pageant, 
but as the principal actor in a Chris- 
ian drama. The English coronation 
ervice, now almost a thousand years 
id, has been built up out of many 
ements, Jewish and Roman, Byzan- 
ine and German, Catholic and Prot- 
stant, to show the ideal of monarchy 
and the right relations between rulers 
ind ruled. 

Although the London Times once 
utly observed that the Coronation 
ervice is “a mixture of popery and 
tudalism,” few people realize the 
yrvading Catholicism of the rite, 
wen if they do know that it takes 
lace in what was once a Catholic 


thurch, “The Collegiate Church of 
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St. Peter at Westminster.” The Abbey 
itself has vanished, its last inhabitant 
having died at the age of ninety in 
an Elizabethan prison. There is still 
an Abbot of Westminster, for the title 
has been attached to the Catholic see; 
but of course Cardinal Griffin, the 
present Archbishop and titular Abbot 
of Westminster, will not in 1953 be 
called upon to play his predecessors’ 
part. Formerly, the Abbot of West- 
minster spent the eve of the corona- 
tion with the monarch, exhorting him 
on his duties, and praying with him 
that he might, like Solomon, be en- 
riched with “the unspeakable gifts of 
wisdom and peace.” On the great day 
itself, wearing a silken cope and fol- 
lowed by all his monks similarly clad, 
he carried the Book of the Gospels in 
the royal procession; and during the 
long ceremony stood at the king’s 
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right hand to give him support and 
direct him through the rites. Nowa- 
days, the Dean of Westminster does 
this. 

As already remarked, the corona- 
tion rites derive partly from Roman 
and Byzantine sources. With the tri- 
umph of Constantine, the idea of 
Christian monarchy began its long 
and slow development. Simply as a 
man, the ruler had of course the task 
and the duty of becoming Christlike; 
but his office as ruler gave him a spe- 
cial likeness to Christ the King, and 
he had therefore a special duty to 
conform to the great Model in his 
public as in his private life. Inevi- 
tably, these ideas found ceremonial 
expression, which grew out of the 
old Roman recognition of the Em- 
peror. 

In theory, at least, the Roman Em- 
perors were the servants of the Senate 
and the People of Rome: they were 
the chief magistrates of the great Re- 
public. Whether in fact or by a polite 
fiction, each Emperor in turn was 
elected by the Senate. He was then 
presented to the army and the people, 
who greeted him with acclamations, 
and thereafter he assumed the purple. 
The Byzantine Emperors, the Eastern 
heirs of Rome, kept part of this pat- 
tern: they were acclaimed, and put 
on royal attire. 

But Athanasius, the first Emperor 
to be crowned with Christian rites, in 
491 A.D., did not assume the purple: 
he was invested with it by the patri- 
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arch Athenius of Constantinople, who 
put upon him the royal mantle and 
diadem. Earlier, the Book of the Gos. 
pels had been exposed in Athanasius’ 
chamber, and he had sworn tu main- 
tain the faith and to govern well, 
After the investiture he went to St. 
Sophia’s, where he made an offering. 
In the next century, the investiture it. 
self took place in church, and the 
Emperor received Holy Communion. 

Athanasius swore to govern justly, 
for as a Christian ruler he was an- 
swerable to God for the well-being of 
his people. By the Middle Ages the 
king was held responsible to God and 
to God’s Flock, the people. Through- 
out the medieval period the English 
Constitution, and consequently the 
coronation service, reflected the 
Christian conception of the right re- 
lation between the State and the 
Church, and between the State and 
the individual. 


FREE AND LAw-ABIDING 


The medieval ideal of the individu- 
al was homo liber et legalis—the free 
and law-abiding man. Such a one 
knew that God had created him with 
the power to choose between good 
and bad, right and wrong; and, 
knowing this, he exerted himself to 
abide by the good because it was 
good, or, if necessary, to correct or 
endure the bad. A society holding 
this view of man could not accept the 
idea of arbitrary government. The 
notion that rulers need neither fear 
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God nor regard man—that govern- 
ment is of its nature and by right all- 
powerful, answerable for its actions 
neither to a non-existent God, nor to 
its subjects held down by secret po- 
lice and concentration camps, in short, 
the idea of totalitarian government— 
is a modern invention. The Middle 
Ages thought differently; and their 
belief was expressed in a few words 
by Roger Bracton, one of the canon- 
ists who made that English law from 
which American law is so largely de- 
rived. “The king,” he wrote, “is un- 
der God and the law.” Government 
should be by consent of the governed. 
Hence, the Recognition appears very 
early in the English coronation rite. 
This ceremony, which descended to 
Byzantium from Rome, was also 
practised by the western heirs of 
Rome, the barbarians. Their kings 
put on a golden helmet, then were 
raised aloft on a shield by the war- 
band, to be seen and acclaimed by the 
people. Yet, strangely enough, there 
was no Recognition during the first 
coronation held in England, that of 
Edgar the Magnanimous in 973 A.D. 
Prior to this king’s reign, Saxon 
England had been divided into eight 
kingdoms; but after Edgar had uni- 
fied the country, he was crowned at 
Bath, in western England, by the 
great St. Dunstan, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury. A procession of nobles, 
clergy and laity escorted Edgar to the 
church, where he prostrated himself 
before the altar while the Te Deum 
was being sung. He then rose and 
swore to govern justly. After this he 
was anointed, the choir singing: 
“Zadok the high priest and Nathan the 
prophet 
Took a horn of oil and anointed 
Solomon. 
And all the people shouted: 
‘God save the king! 
Long live the king! 
May the king live forever!” 

A thousand years have passed like 
a day since these words were first 
sung in England, as they will be sung 
in 1953. 

Having anointed Edgar, Dunstan 
invested him with a ring, a sword and 
a crown. The sceptre and the rod, 
symbols of royal power, were de- 
livered to the king. Finally, Mass was 
said. 

The coronation at Bath formed the 
groundwork of all later coronations. 
Dunstan drew up a revision of the 
service, in which he provided for the 
formal acceptance of the monarch by 
the clergy and the laity. Accordingly, 
when Elizabeth II is crowned, the 
Recognition will be the first act in the 
proceedings. The Queen will be led to 
the west side of a stage erected in the 
Abbey choir; and the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury will address the ranked 
bishops and nobles, the guests filling 
the nave and aisles, and beyond them 
the people of London and of England 
and of the realms beyond the seas: 
“Sirs, | here present to you Queen Eliza- 
beth, your undoubted Queen. 
“Wherefore, all you who are come to do 
your homage and service, are you 
willing to do the same?” 

The answer comes in a wave of 
cheering: “God save the Queen!” 

The same ceremony will be carried 
out at the south, the east and the 
north sides of the stage. 

When the people have thus accept- 
ed the Sovereign, the Sovereign may 
assume royal power. and with it re- 
sponsibility. Queen Elizabeth will 
swear to perform her royal duties, in 
words that have echoed down the cen- 
turies. Edgar standing before Dun- 
stan swore to maintain peace for the 
sake of the Church and the Christian 
people, to enjoin justice and mercy in 
all causes; and this formula contin- 
ued to be used until 1154. There- 
after for some centuries the Oath 
took the form of questions addressed 
by the Archbishop to the monarch, 
and the latter’s reply: 

“Ye shall keepe after your strength 
and power the Church of God to the 
Clergie; and the people whole peace 
and concord.” 

“T shall do.” 

“Ye shall make to be done after your 
strength and power rightful Justice in 
all your judgements, and discretion with 


mercy and truth.” 
“I shall do.” 
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So in words that echo her prede- 
cessors, Elizabeth II will promise: 

“To govern according to law, to cause 
Law and Justice in Mercy to be exe. 
cuted, to maintain the laws of God and 
the true profession of the Gospel. 

The things which I have here before 

promised, 


I will perform and keep. So help me 
God.” 


AN ALIEN CHURCH 


Dunstan is in his grave. The mon- 
astery of Glastonbury, where he 
learned the ways of virtue, is a ruin 
in the hands of an alien Church; and 
though Dr. Fisher may claim to be 
the sixty-sixth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in succession from St. Augus- 
tine, yet in fact Dunstan’s see of Can- 
terbury has been empty since the 
death of Reginald Cardinal Pole in 
1558. Yet, the determination of a 
great saint to secure justice for the 
Church and the common man has 
gone working on through history. All 
the kings of England have sworn be- 
fore God to secure justice and peace; 
some of them have kept their prom- 
ise, some have broken it. Those who 
did so might be sure, sooner or later, 
of being called to account; some, in- 
deed, only at the Last Judgment, but 
others by their outraged subjects, 
perhaps acting under the leadership 
of the Archbishop before whom the 
oath had been sworn. 

Having recited the Oath, the Queen 
will kiss the Bible. For a long time, 
the Abbot of Westminster presented 
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the Book of Gospels for this purpose; 
later the Oath was taken on the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. This was easily ar- 
ranged, for every coronation down to 
and including that of Elizabeth I took 
place during Mass. Even the first 
Protestant king of England, Edward 
VI, was crowned by the apostate 
Cranmer during the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. This may sound in- 
sredible, but there is a simple explan- 
ation. The authority of the king de- 
rived from his anointing and till Ed- 
ward had become king, in fact as well 
as title, his name and authority could 
not be invoked to cover the religious 
changes planned by the government. 


THE Mass DIsPLaAcepD 


But once the boy was indeed king, 
the nobility set about the self-appoint- 
ed task of de-Catholicizing England. 
Cranmer became what would be 
called in our day the Minister of 
Propaganda. He began by translat- 
ing the Mass into English; and this, 
the First Prayer Book, was followed 
by another in which everything that 
could suggest a true sacrifice had 
been cut out, leaving only a service 
of commemoration and communion. 
Portions of the Mass were retained, 
including the Nicene Creed (though, 
of course, the phrase “the Holy Cath- 
olic Church” had to be given a new 
meaning, and one that would have 
called forth the execration of the Ni- 
cene Fathers). New prayers were 
added; and the result, the Commun- 
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ion Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, has taken the place of the Mass 
at the coronation. 

Immediately after the singing of 
the Creed, Queen Elizabeth will be 
anointed. It is this rite, and not the 
putting on of the crown, which makes 
her the Sovereign. The crown is 
simply a symbol of monarchy, the 
visible sign of royal dignity and re- 
sponsibility, put on by one who is 
already a monarch. When Elizabeth 
Il opened her first Parliament, she 
had not been anointed, so the Imper- 
ial State Crown was not worn, but 
was carried before her. 

The Recognition derives from pag- 
anism, but the anointing is of far 
more ancient and holier origin. Un- 
der the Old Law, the Law of Moses, 
kings, priests and prophets were 
anointed to their high offices. Thus, 
Samuel the prophet poured a little 
vial of oil upon the head of Saul, the 
first king of the Jews; and when Saul 
fell from grace, David in turn was 
anointed. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OL. 


Oil, that gives light and heat, is a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, the third 
Person of the Godhead, Who enlight- 
ens the hearts of the faithful and en- 
kindles in them the fire of divine 
love. Even as the sevenfold Spirit 
of God was poured out upon Christ 
the King, oil was poured out upon the 
Christian king; and for a long time 
the chrism employed in the consecra- 
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right hand to give him support and 
direct him through the rites. Nowa- 
days, the Dean of Westminster does 
this. 


As already remarked, the corona- 
tion rites derive partly from Roman 
and Byzantine sources. With the tri- 
umph of Constantine, the idea of 
Christian monarchy began its long 
and slow development. Simply as a 
man, the ruler had of course the task 
and the duty of becoming Christlike; 
but his office as ruler gave him a spe- 
cial likeness to Christ the King, and 
he had therefore a special duty to 
conform to the great Model in his 
public as in his private life. Inevi- 
tably, these ideas found ceremonial 
expression, which grew out of the 
old Roman recognition of the Em- 
peror. 

In theory, at least, the Roman Em- 
perors were the servants of the Senate 
and the People of Rome: they were 
the chief magistrates of the great Re- 
public. Whether in fact or by a polite 
fiction, each Emperor in turn was 
elected by the Senate. He was then 
presented to the army and the people, 
who greeted him with acclamations, 
and thereafter he assumed the purple. 
The Byzantine Emperors, the Eastern 
heirs of Rome, kept part of this pat- 
tern: they were acclaimed, and put 
on royal attire. 

But Athanasius, the first Emperor 
to be crowned with Christi-n rites, in 
491 A.D., did not assume the purple: 
he was invested with it by the patri- 
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arch Athenius of Constantinople, who 
put upon him the royal mantle and 
diadem. Earlier, the Book of the Gos. 
pels had been exposed in Athanasius’ 
chamber, and he had sworn tu main 
tain the faith and to govern well. 
After the investiture he went to St 
Sophia’s, where he made an offering, 
In the next century, the investiture it- 
self took place in church, and the 
Emperor received Holy Communion. 

Athanasius swore to govern justly, 
for as a Christian ruler he was an- 
swerable to God for the well-being of 
his people. By the Middle Ages the 
king was held responsible to God and 
to God’s Flock, the people. Through- 
out the medieval period the English 
Constitution, and consequently the 
coronation service, reflected _ the 
Christian conception of the right re- 
lation between the State and the 
Church, and between the State and 
the individual. 


FREE AND LAW-ABIDING 


The medieval ideal of the individu- 
al was homo liber et legalis—the free 
and law-abiding man. Such a one 
knew that God had created him with 
the power to choose between good 
and bad, right and wrong; and, 
knowing this, he exerted himself to 
abide by the good because it was 
good, or, if necessary, to correct oF 
endure the bad. A society holding 
this view of man could not accept the 
idea of arbitrary government. 
notion that rulers need neither fear 
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God nor regard man—that govern- 
ment is of its nature and by right all- 
powerful, answerable for its actions 
neither to a non-existent God, nor to 
its subjects held down by secret po- 
lice and concentration camps, in short, 
the idea of totalitarian government— 
is a modern invention. The Middle 
Ages thought differently; and their 
belief was expressed in a few words 
by Roger Bracton, one of the canon- 
ists who made that English law from 
which American law is so largely de- 
rived. “The king,” he wrote, “is un- 
der God and the law.” Government 
should be by consent of the governed. 
Hence, the Recognition appears very 
early in the English coronation rite. 
This ceremony, which descended to 
Byzantium from Rome, was also 
practised by the western heirs of 
Rome, the barbarians. Their kings 
put on a golden helmet, then were 
raised aloft on a shield by the war- 
band, to be seen and acclaimed by the 
people. Yet, strangely enough, there 
was no Recognition during the first 
coronation held in England, that of 
Edgar the Magnanimous in 973 A.D. 
Prior to this king’s reign, Saxon 
England had been divided into eight 
kingdoms; but after Edgar had uni- 
fied the country, he was crowned at 
Bath, in western England, by the 
great St. Dunstan, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury. A procession of nobles, 
clergy and laity escorted Edgar to the 
church, where he prostrated himself 
before the altar while the Te Deum 
was being sung. He then rose an? 
swore to govern justly. After this he 
was anointed, the choir singing: 

“Zadok the high priest and Nathan the 

prophet 


Took a horn of oil and anointed 
Solomon. 


And all the people shouted: 
‘God save the king! 
Long live the king! 
May the king live forever!” 

A thousand years have passed like 
a day since these words were first 
sung in England, as they will be sung 
in 1953. 

Having anointed Edgar, Dunstan 
invested him with a ring, a sword and 
a crown. The sceptre and the rod, 
symbols of royal power, were de- 
livered to the king. Finally, Mass was 
said. 

The coronation at Bath formed the 
groundwork of all later coronations. 
Dunstan drew up a revision of the 
service, in which he provided for the 
formal acceptance of the monarch by 
the clergy and the laity. Accordingly, 
when Elizabeth II is crowned, the 
Recognition will be the first act in the 
proceedings. The Queen will be led to 
the west side of a stage erected in the 
Abbey choir; and the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury will address the ranked 
bishops and nobles, the guests filling 
the nave and aisles, and beyond them 
the people of London and of England 
and of the realms beyond the seas: 
“Sirs, | here present to you Queen Eliza- 
beth, your undoubted Queen. 
“Wherefore, all you who are come to do 
your homage and service, are you 
willing to do the same?” 

The answer comes in a wave of 
cheering: “God save the Queen!” 

The same ceremony will be carried 
out at the south, the east and the 
north sides of the stage. 

When the people have thus accept- 
ed the Sovereign, the Sovereign may 
assume royal power. and with it re- 
sponsibility. Queen Elizabeth will 
swear to perform her royal duties, in 
words that have echoed down the cen- 
turies. Edgar standing before Dun- 
stan swore to maintain peace for the 
sake of the Church and the Christian 
people, to enjoin justice and mercy in 
all causes; and this formula contin- 
ued to be used until 1154. There- 
after for some centuries the Oath 
took the form of questions addressed 
by the Archbishop to the monarch, 
and the latter’s reply: 

“Ye shall keepe after your strength 
and power the Church of God to the 
Clergie; and the people whole peace 
and concord.” 

“I shall do.” 

“Ye shall make to be done after your 
strength and power rightful Justice in 
all your judgements, and discretion with 


mercy and truth.” 
“] shall do.” 
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So in words that echo her prede- 
cessors, Elizabeth II will promise: 
“To govern according to law, to cause 
Law and Justice in Mercy to be exe. 
cuted, to maintain the laws of God and 
the true profession of the Gospel. 
The things which I have here before 
promised, 
I will perform and keep. So help me 
God.” 


AN ALIEN CHURCH 


Dunstan is in his grave. The mon- 
astery of Glastonbury, where he 
learned the ways of virtue, is a ruin 
in the hands of an alien Church; and 
though Dr. Fisher may claim to be 
the sixty-sixth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in succession from St. Augus- 
tine, yet in fact Dunstan’s see of Can- 
terbury has been empty since the 
death of Reginald Cardinal Pole in 
1558. Yet, the determination of a 
great saint to secure justice for the 
Church and the common man has 
gone working on through history. All 
the kings of England have sworn be- 
fore God to secure justice and peace; 
some of them have kept their prom- 
ise, some have broken it. Those who 
did so might be sure, sooner or later, 
of being called to account; some, in- 
deed, only at the Last Judgment, but 
others by their outraged subjects, 
perhaps acting under the leadership 
of the Archbishop before whom the 
oath had been sworn. 

Having recited the Oath, the Queen 
will kiss the Bible. For a long time, 
the Abbot of Westminster presented 
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the Book of Gospels for this purpose; 
later the Oath was taken on the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. This was easily ar- 
ranged, for every coronation down to 
and including that of Elizabeth I took 
place during Mass. Even the first 
Protestant king of England, Edward 
VI, was crowned by the apostate 
Cranmer during the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. This may sound in- 
redible, but there is a simple explan- 
ation. The authority of the king de- 
rived from his anointing and till Ed- 
ward had become king, in fact as well 
as title, his name and authority could 
not be invoked to cover the religious 
changes planned by the government. 


THE Mass DIsPLAceD 


But once the boy was indeed king, 
the nobility set about the self-appoint- 
ed task of de-Catholicizing England. 
Cranmer became what would be 
called in our day the Minister of 
Propaganda. He began by translat- 
ing the Mass into English; and this, 
the First Prayer Book, was followed 
by another in which everything that 
could suggest a true sacrifice had 
been cut out, leaving only a service 
of commemoration and communion. 
Portions of the Mass were retained, 
including the Nicene Creed (though, 
of course, the phrase “the Holy Cath- 
olic Church” had to be given a new 
meaning, and one that would have 
called forth the execration of the Ni- 
cene Fathers). New prayers were 
added; and the result, the Commun- 
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ion Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, has taken the place of the Mass 
at the coronation. 

Immediately after the singing of 
the Creed, Queen Elizabeth will be 
anointed. It is this rite, and not the 
putting on of the crown, which makes 
her the Sovereign. The crown is 
simply a symbol of monarchy, the 
visible sign of royal dignity and re- 
sponsibility, put on by one who is 
already a monarch. When Elizabeth 
II opened her first Parliament, she 
had not been anointed, so the Imper- 
ial State Crown was not worn, but 
was carried before her. 

The Recognition derives from pag- 
anism, but the anointing is of far 
more ancient and holier origin. Un- 
der the Old Law, the Law of Moses, 
kings, priests and prophets were 
anointed to their high offices. Thus, 
Samuel the prophet poured a little 
vial of oil upon the head of Saul, the 
first king of the Jews; and when Saul 
fell from grace, David in turn was 
anointed. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OL. 


Oil, that gives light and heat, is a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, the third 
Person of the Godhead, Who enlight- 
ens the hearts of the faithful and en- 
kindles in them the fire of divine 
love. Even as the sevenfold Spirit 
of God was poured out upon Christ 
the King, oil was poured out upon the 
Christian king; and for a long time 
the chrism employed in the consecre 
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tion of bishops was used in coron- 
ations. Hence, kings were said to be 
“consecrated” as well as crowned. 


Possibly this rite came from Israel 
via Byzantium, for the Byzantines 
occupied Spain during the sixth cen- 
tury, and the first European monarch 
to be anointed was Wamba, the Visi- 
gothic king, who was consecrated at 
Toledo in 672. 

As the chrism is poured on the 
monarch’s head, the Holy Ghost is 
invoked: the choir sings Veni Cre- 
ator Spiritus. Meanwhile, the clergy 
recite a beautiful prayer that has 
come down, with the change of a few 
words, from the coronation of Edgar: 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, Who by His Father was anointed 
with the oil of gladness above His fel- 
lows, by this holy anointing pour down 
upon your head and heart blessing of 
the Holy Ghost, and prosper the work 
of your hands: that by the assistance of 
His heavenly grace you may preserve 
the people committed to your charge in 
wealth, peace and godliness; und after 
a long and glorious course of ruling this 
temporal kingdom wisely, justly and 
religiously, you may at last be made 
the partaker of an eternal kingdom: 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord, Amen.” 

When once this “consecration” has 
made into the Sovereign the man or 
woman anointed, he or she may put 
on the crown. The old Catholic rite, 
regarding the crown as a sacramen- 
tal, prayed God to “bless and santi- 
fie” it, and fill its wearer with “Thy 
manifold graces, and all pretious vir- 
tues.” But, in 1684, the Protestant 
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Archbishop Sancroft, faced with the 
task of crowning the Catholic King 
James II, changed this into a prayer 
for the Sovereign: 

“O God, the crown of the faithful: 
bless, we beseech Thee, and sanctify 
this Thy servant, our Queen: and as 
Thou dost this day set a crown of pure 
gold upon her head, so enrich her royal 
heart with Thine abundant grace and 
crown her with all princely virtues, 
through the King eternal, Jesus Christ 
Our Lord.” 

Praying thus, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury sets upon the Queen's 
head the crown of St. Edward. This 
beautiful diadem is not in fact that 
worn by the Confessor, for the an- 
cient regalia was destroyed by the 
Commonwealth of Cromwell. But, on 
the restoration of the monarchy in 
1662, Charles II rightly sought to re- 
vive other national traditions also; 
and the new crown of England was 
named St. Edward’s Crown. In shape 
it is an imperial crown: that is, a jew- 
elled band supporting arches sur- 
mounted by a cross. 


In medieval Europe the kings wore 
floriated circlets. The Emperor alone, 
who theoretically held the supreme 
power in the temporal order as the 
Pope held supreme power in the spir- 
itual order, closed his crown with an 
arch that signified the heavens above 
“... the wide sea, the earth, 

All that the rich cope of heaven 
encloses,” 

topped by a cross symbolizing the 

power of Christ the King, to whom 
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il authority in heaven and earth be- 
longs. 

As the crown is placed upon the 
nw monarch’s head, all the nobility 
pit on their coronets; the trumpets 
und; the bells of the Abbey crash 
out; and all the people within and 
without the great church cry: “God 
save the Queen!” 

This is the peak point of the coro- 
ution, but not the last ceremony of 
the queen-making. The monarch is 
now “the Lord’s Anointed,” crowned 
md sceptred, and as such is en- 
throned — assisted to seat herself in 
the Chair of St. Edward, there to re- 
wive the homage of clergy and laity. 
This, again, recalls Catholic days, 
when it was held that “the earth is 
the Lord’s,” and the monarch was 
God's Steward, charged with caring 
fora part of His domain. As a con- 
sequence of this belief there was not, 
ad in England to this day there is 
not, absolute ownership of land. The 
lnd-holder is “a tenant in fee sim- 
ple,” who theoretically holds of the 
Queen as the Queen holds of God, in 
tturn for service. 

Following the Homage, by which 
the Lords, both clerical and lay, be- 
tome the Queen’s men “of life, and 
oflimb, and of earthly worship,” the 
Communion Service is continued till 
the Sovereign communicates and 
makes her offering. The Law of Mos- 
& decreed that “Thou shalt not ap- 
pear before the Lord with empty 
hands,” so that the Catholic kings 
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used to make “Melchizedek’s offer- 
ing” of bread and wine, as well as a 
pound of gold. Nowadays, only gold 
is given. 


PRAYERS FrRoM THE Mass 


Meanwhile, the choir of West- 
minster Abbey will sing the Sanctus, 
the Pater and the Gloria — all in 
English and all, of course, prayers 
taken from the Mass. 

This concludes the service; but, as 
her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, the 
Duke of Edinburgh and all their roy- 
al and noble guests leave the Abbey, 
they will still be followed by the song 
of the Faith. Above and behind Eliz- 
abeth, as she passes in splendor down 
the nave to be greeted by her people, 
the Te Deum will fill the vaulted roof 
of the monks’ church with praise: 

“We praise Thee, O God! We ac- 
knowledge Thee to be the Lord!” 

Nearly four hundred years ago, the 
first Elizabeth was the last English 
Sovereign to be crowned with ac- 
knowledged Catholic rites, during 
Mass. Her reign deprived her suc- 
cessors and their subjects of the 
Faith: England is now a Christian 
country only in the vaguest sense of 
the word. But over the coronation 
of Elizabeth II hangs the shining 
cloud of witnesses: the saints who 
wore their crowns in England — St. 
Edmund the Martyr, St. Edward the 
Confessor; the saints who crowned 
the kings of England — St. Dunstan, 
St. Anselm, St. Thomas a Becket, St. 
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Edmund Rich. If their prayers pre- may be crowned by the true glory, 
vail, the long and glorious reign the beginning of England’s return to 
which England hopes for Elizabeth II _ the Faith. 


Learning Is Dynamic 


While teaching is necessary for the development of the mind, the primary agent 
in the classroom is not the teacher; it is the learner. The teacher is merely a tool, 
an instrument; the learner must do the work. Discovery alone is not education, 
but neither is the exaggerated lecture system where, in Mortimer Adler’s words, 
“the notes of the teacher become the notes of the student without passing through 
the minds of either.” In the Thomistic view of study, the learner’s mind must be 
active, not passive; productive of an original copy of the subject and not merely 
a carbon copy of the teacher’s knowledge. If the learner is to go forward, then he 
must not stand pat with his familiar world as though nothing more could be 
known about it; he must search it with questions so that what is familiar may be 
receptive to new insights, so that a genuine hunger will be there when the food 
of new knowledge is presented. In this way, the learner’s mind can be the truly 
active and dynamic cause in the classroom, ready to go on pursuing knowledge 

_after graduation instead of settling back into the ruts of passive thinking which 
often overtake many promising intellectuals—Vincent Edward Smith, Ph.D., in 
THE SHIELD, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 1, 1952. 


The United Nations 


In the United Nations we have more than the beginning of an organization 
capable of high service to all peoples. Its accomplishments in many areas of inter- 
national life are encouraging. We know that the United Nations is not all that we 
want it to be. There are weaknesses both in its structure and in its power, but 
these weaknesses are not inherent in the United Nations idea; they derive from 
the unwillingness up to now of the individual states that make up the United 
Nations to grant to it the power it needs to do an effective job. We know too that 
there are member states of the United Nations, as Russia, who now live by the let- 
ter and not the spirit of the organization. Nevertheless, the United Nations is our 
one best temporal hope for peace. It can be the bodily framework of a peaceful 
world.—Archbishop Lucey, Pastoral Letter, Oct. 20, 1952. 
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State of the Catholic Press 


MownsiGNor Francis J. LALLY 
Editor, The Boston Pitot 


Reprinted from The COMMONWEAL* 


T WAS Chesterton, I think, who 

said that anything worth doing 
was worth doing poorly. This is a 
principle of some validity which has 
been applied—with too ready accep- 
tance among a few of us—to the Cath- 
olic press of the United States. No 
special gift of penetration is required 
to discover the limitations of the 
Catholic press, but an approach from 
this angle does have the advantage of 
taking a hold on the matter in con- 
creto. 

The most consistently recurring 
criticism of the Catholic papers of 
America is that they lack the so- 
called professional touch. With each 
year this censure becomes less valid, 
to be sure, but it remains nonetheless 
the most obvious difficulty we face. 
It is of prime importance that a paper 
be attractive; if it is not inviting 
enough to get the readers’ attention 
in the first place, its effectiveness ends 
tight there—it simply will not be read. 

All this is only to say that good 
writing and good make-up are es- 
sential prerequisites for successful 
journalism. You must have them to 


have a good paper. It will be necessary 
to add at once, however, that these 
qualities themselves do not make a 
good paper; they merely lay the 
groundwork. 

At this point the Catholic editor 
inevitably points out what he thinks 
it is that keeps him from presenting 
the best in journalism; in almost 
every case the answer is the same: 
lack of funds. Most papers operate 
on a restricted budget and cannot 
afford the financial outlay for per- 
sonnel and maintenance which the 
professional approach requires. As a 
result, one or two people attempt to 
do the work of two or three times 
that number, and the work itself suf- 
fers. No Catholic editor enjoys hear- 
ing over and over again the litany of 
such faults which beset his paper. 
These are matters of which he is acute- 
ly conscious, but unable to remedy. 

If this were, however, the most 
significant problem facing the Cath- 
olic press, our problems would be 
small indeed. For on the supposition 
that financial complications are at 
the root of the difficulty, then our 
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papers of largest circulation and long- 
est traditions of solvency would be 
our best. But the fact is that quite 
consistently they are not. 

It used to be objected that the 
Catholic press was a “slanted” press, 
that seeing the world through a set 
of pre-focused lenses, it was bound 
to come up with recurrent distortions 
which in the nature of things could 
not be changed. Fortunately, students 
of journalism are now willing to ad- 
mit that every paper is slanted; you 
have to consider the news from some 
vantage-point, and if you pretend 
that your treatment is utterly impar- 
tial, it merely means that you have 
not discovered the location of your 
particular set of prejudices or pre- 
judgments. 

The Catholic paper admits at once 
‘to an editorial position, and some 
may even suggest that its function is 
to place in focus a world of exag- 
gerations. While this view makes the 
work of the Catholic press a purely 
corrective one, it points at least in the 
right direction. Some of the labors of 
Catholic editors will be devoted to 
reinterpreting the news which appears 
elsewhere and analyzing it in the light 
of the traditional principles of the 
historic Church of Christendom. But 
to make this corrective task our chief 
interest is to live a parasitic existence, 
turning our press into a kind of list 
of corrigenda to be held in one hand 
while the reader holds the daily press 
in the other. 
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The vital contribution of the Cath. 
olic paper to the life of the community 
is the translation into terms of con- 
temporary life of an editorial position 


which is ultimately evangelical. This {i 


editorial position, moreover, is not 
one expressed merely in the editorial 
columns but in the general handling 
of the news. The front page speaks 
as surely of the editorial position of 


the paper as does the editorial page |j 
itself. Unless we can presume the 


handling of the news and the allot- 
ment of space to be utterly haphazard, 
we must believe that it follows a 
scheme of importance, and the deter- 
mination of this relative importance 


of various items is an editorial func § 


tion. 


ToTaL VIEW 


In its simplest terms the principal 
problem of the Catholic journalist is 


to see the news in relation to a total fi 


view; he must understand the place 
of the news in the pattern of existing 


things and not as an isolated incident { 


in a world of unrelated events. The 
function of the Catholic journalist is 
a contextual one, that of measuring 
the importance of events in the light 


of their special relationship with the} 


rest of reality. This judgment should 
be the characteristic action of a good 


editor, and it is precisely along these? 


lines that the principal deficiency of 
the Catholic press in the United 
States can be noted. Our failure, in 
short, is an editorial failure. 
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This philosophy of the total view 
is not one we can lightly set aside. 
When it is abandoned, we become the 
ictims, as indeed we have, of sensa- 
ionalism, sentimentalism and other 
orms of exaggeration. Just as in edu- 
ation, so in journalism we are not 
free to present to our readers isolated 
facts, as one might indiscriminately 
tuff rags into a bag. If such a course 
is followed, the results to the mind are 
just what you would expect; it merely 
bulges. The process 6f education is 
me of understanding the relationship 
of things, of appreciating a certain 
necessary hierarchy of values. When 
his process is confused with the 
athering of information without the 
tontextual pattern, it is the mind of 
he reader that suffers. 

The function of the editor is to 
ndicate by his treatment of every 
ews item what he feels to be its rela- 
ive significance in the pattern of 
eality. The headlines, the length of 

story, the prominence of its place, 
he sacrificing of one news item for 
nother—all these and a thousand 

ner actions are determined by the 
erits of a story in relation to the 
tal view of reality as seen by the 


h the fditor. If the editor’s orientation is 
hould joward Communism, or capitalism, 
good br the Democratic (or Republican) 
these Party, or free enterprise, or Socialism 
cy of fr what-have-you, his paper will usu- 


Jnited 


y reflect his views. When the editor 


re, M6 a Catholic editor of a religious 





burnal, the pages of that journal 
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should give a Catholic view of the 
world, and it should be a balanced 
and comprehensible one which the 
reader cannot mistake. 


HEADLINE STORIES 


Unfortunately, the Catholic papers 
of the United States too generally ap- 
pear to offer a distorted and inac- 
curate picture of the Catholic view of 
reality. Not all Catholic journalists, 
for instance, are at ease when a Cath- 
olic paper of large national circula- 
tion persistently headlines on page 
one whatever curious item can be 
found to catch the public imagination. 
Even though they may touch the 
fancy of the credulous and unin- 
formed, some of us have our reser- 
vations about a “weeping statue” or 
“flowers that never fade” or some 
“alleged vision” or “mystery rose 
petals,” particularly when subsequent 
editions carry no further news of 
them. 

The first story, headlined but not 
verified, may sell papers, to be sure, 
but it harms the cause of Catholic 
journalism among believers, non-be- 
lievers and those who might wish to 
believe. Nor is the situation helped 
when a newspaper serves up to its 
readers each week on the first page 
a bad chromo of contemporary and 
sentimental piety. Even if the matter 
of poor taste is set aside, certainly 
you still have good cause to wonder 
about the effect of such a policy on 
the vigor of Catholic life. 
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Another example worth mentioning 
is the question of the Communist 
peril and its treatment in the Catholic 
press. The position of Catholics on the 
Communist question is unequivocal 
and quite generally recognized. Sure- 
ly the Catholic paper must reflect this 
view and realistically oppose infiltra- 
tion at home and oppression abroad. 
But it may well be asked whether 
anti-Communism can ever be used 
as an exclusive norm of orthodoxy. 
It is not always true that the enemy 
of an enemy is a friend whose com- 
pany we want. Those papers which 
consistently publish anti-Communist 
blasts from every source without dis- 
crimination find themselves making 
strange and uncomfortable allies they 
may later be forced to repudiate. 

Further, there is an important 
psychological drawback, not to men- 
tion a spiritual one, in making our 
preoccupation totally anti-anything. 
To reduce our work to a negative 
function, to a policy of destruction, 
is to straiten beyond bearing the 
Christian evangel, and in the long 
run it is harmful to Christianity itself. 

Someone has said that Communism 
is both a protest and a program and 
that vital Christians will join in its 
protest against the exploitation of man 
while exposing the diabolic implica- 
tions of its program which betrays 
and crushes him. In dealing with an 
erroneous ideology, the constructive 
dynamism of the Christian Church, 
even in the development of the good 
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society, must never be neglected. But 
there is, unhappily, a vast amount of 
evidence to indicate that our Catholic 
press in America feels that any stick 
is good enough with which to beat 
the Reds. Some quarters apparently 
feel that we have come to the pass 
where we must use the ancient and 
immoral principle of fighting fire with 
fire; for Catholics however it is never 
allowed that the enemy choose the 
weapons to be used in our war against 
the evils of the world. 


SENATOR McCarTHy 


This brings up the matter of 
McCarthyism and its implications for] \ 
the Catholic press. The pressures 
against McCarthy which emanated 
from powerful sources in the early 
days made his “white knight” appear- 
ance quite attractive. Added to this, 
we have had the substantiation of 
some of his claims by later investi- 
gators, which seemed to indicate that 
this fellow knew what he was talking }dest 
about. Some areas of the Catholic 
press have therefore followed the seek 
policy of printing McCarthy’s charges}4ga 
at great lengths and accompanying A 
them with laudatory editorial com-|' : 
ment. The result has been that theitffens 











some shocked. 

Here is an example of the necessity the 
of the total-view approach, previouslyj‘on 
mentioned in connection with the dej¥el 
termination of editorial policy. 
us assume (and I believe we hav 
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But | no right to do otherwise) that Senator 
of McCarthy’s anti-Red campaign is an 
lic |honest effort to rid our government 
ick | of traitors in prominent public office. 
eat | All patriotic Americans share this 
itly jenthusiasm. In order for a line of 
ass jaction to be good, however, it is not 
and jenough that it have a good purpose 
or intention; it must not be vitiated by 
evil means or circumstances which 
the | may change its nature. The total view 
requires, then, a study of these fac- 
tors before the action can be en- 
dorsed. 
of LONG-RANGE VIEW 
for! When there is evidence that mis- 
ures |tepresentation or slander is being 
ated used, even for a worthy cause, we do 
arly |right to condemn the action. When 
ear- the line of action itself shows signs 
this, jof endangering general freedom of 
) offexpression or suppressing original 
esti Jand constructive thinking, then we 
that may argue that the rights which it 
king [destroys are more vital than those it 
holic strives to defend and that we should 
the seek some new means of proceeding 
arges against the enemy. 
ying} At this point it is not important 
com-jto say which position is more de- 
their}fensible. What is important is the 
ased,pact that the narrow view of immediate 
success or quick effectiveness is not 
essity the Catholic test; the total view will 
jously(onsider the long-range effects and 
ne dejWeigh present success against the 
, Le 
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possibility of detriment to the general 
welfare. Only when this has been 
determined, does the Catholic feel 
free to make his choice. 

All of this may not sound at all 
like a concrete program for a better 
Catholic press in America. But ob- 
viously no blueprint can be sketched 
from which we can construct the ideal 
Catholic paper with architectural pre- 
cision. What will make a Catholic 
paper the true expression of its ideal 
will be the breath of the Spirit which 
informs it, and this Spirit descends 
upon people, and in this case, upon 
editors. 

When the editor lives in a world 
which recognizes a hierarchy of val- 
ues, a discernible pattern of life and 
its supernatural meaning for man, 
his paper inevitably will carry some 
of his mind to its readers. When, on 
the other hand, a man—however 
pious—lives in a world whose order 
escapes him, he either pursues a 
single enthusiasm with extraordinary 
vigor, or leaps from one enthusiasm to 
the next with the changing tide. 

In Catholic press month, and in our 
prayers, we would do well to recall, 
then, that the future of our press lies 
in the hands of its editors—whether 
for weal or for woe. Fortunately, 
moreover, it lies also in the hands of 
God, whose Holy Spirit still manages 
to penetrate even the most wayward 
editorial offices, 








New Role for Diocesan Weeklies 
THe Rev. J. W. McKune 


Managing Editor, The LouisvitLe REcorD 


Reprinted from the CatHo.ic JouRNALIST* 


— is or ought to be a radi- 
cal difference between a daily 
newspaper and a weekly. The differ- 
ence should be apparent not only in 
the writing of the articles but also in 
the format of the paper. It seems to 
me that this difference has not been 
sufficiently considered by the journal- 
ism schools, nor has it been sufficient- 
ly realized by our press. 

Our press, as we all know, is by no 
means a trail-blazer in the field of 
journalism. Most of the Catholic pa- 
pers are imitations of the secular 

press. The more nearly they approach 
the excellence of the secular press, the 
better are they received and the more 
prizes are they awarded. 

I have heard it said, and you have 
probably too, that the Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin, which among Catholic 
newspapers we admire above all oth- 
ers, looks just like a big metropolitan 
daily. It has fewer pages, perhaps, but 
exhibits equal technical brilliance of 
news-writing and make-up. 

Now I don’t like to say that the 
Catholic papers are enslaved to the 
big dailies and follow them with blind 


obedience (although I find myself 
following them blindly very frequent 
ly). However, I do feel that the Cath- 
olic papers have assumed that the 
methods and technical devices used 
by the big dailies are the best to be 
found in the trade, and, therefore, 
are to be copied if good results are to 
be obtained. 

It may be that this is perfectly true. 
If it is, then I have nothing to offer; I 
would merely encourage those papers 
which can actually afford to ape the 
dailies to do so and to ape them as 
closely as possible. 

But maybe it’s not true. For all we 
know, the big dailies might still be at 
a low stage of journalistic develop- 
ment which would admit of tremen- 
dous advancement. I have often had 
the feeling, while reading books on 
journalism and hearing lectures on 
journalistic methods, that the art of 
communication of thought by news 
paper writing has never quite grown 
up. Even from a mere technical view- 
point many newspapers—some of the 
most highly regarded in the trade, in 
fact—seem impervious to any kind of 
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progress at all. Developments in the 
field of journalism are actually rath- 
er slow and halting; there is little ex- 
perimentation; conservatism rules. 
While the telephone, the airplane, ra- 
dio, photography and television ad- 
vance in great strides almost day by 
day, the newspapers go along at their 
usual plodding pace and are little dif- 
ferent today than they were fifty years 
ago. 

Of course, one must admit that the 
incidental experiments that have been 
made, the rare departures from cus- 
tom, the infrequent wanderings into 
new, uncharted territory have result- 
ed in disaster. PM was one such ven- 
ture. So it may actually be that the 
newspapers have reached a sort of 
peak of development and are at a 
standstill until new and more adapt- 
able printing methods are devised. 

But this I do know: If a Catholic 
paper does not have sufficient re- 
sources and a sufficiently competent 
staff to put out a decent imitation of 
the daily within its territory (or of a 
daily in some other, comparable ter- 
ritory), it might as well go off on its 
own and develop an independent style 
and format. In that way it will at 
least save its self-respect, and may 
gain the admiration of fellow jour- 
nalists and the increased confidence 
of its readers. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that unless the editor is a genius and 
is able to create new art forms and 
methods of expression, the new style 
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and the new format will themselves 
be imitations of something else. But 
they will have the advantage of not 
being obvious imitations. They will 
combine features of other publications 
in new patterns and will have at least 
some appearance of freshness and 
distinction. 


TREATMENT OF NEws 
Without going into the specific 
function of the Catholic press as op- 
posed to that of the secular press, and 
considering Catholic journalism from 
a technical rather than a philosophi- 
cal viewpoint, it would seem easy to 
conclude that since all the Catholic 
English-language newspapers in the 
United States are weeklies and the 
great secular papers are dailies, there 
would automatically be a basis for 
different treatment of news on the 
part of the Catholic papers. 

In our present culture, with the 
radio and television playing such a 
prominent part in the communication 
of information, and with the secular 
papers geared to such rapid handling 
of news events, it is reasonable to 
suppose that by the time a week has 
rolled around much of the news car- 
ried by the weekly paper is already 
known to its readers. They are, to 
some extent at least, already familiar 
with the facts. If then the weekly pa- 
per contents itself with presenting its 
material as straight news—if its arti- 
cles are written according to the rec- 
ognized journalistic rules of the who, 
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what, when, where, why, getting all 
the salient facts into the first para- 
graph—it is bound to suffer from a 
certain amount of staleness. At least 
some of its articles will have been 
read by its readers in a daily paper. 
This causes the prestige of the weekly 
paper to fade. I’m sure many of you 
have had your clerical friends, who 
are notoriously frank in their criti- 
cism, come to you asking why you 
don’t get something new into your 
paper. 


TExTBOOK RULES 


It is extremely difficult for a weekly 
to appear new when it allows itself to 
be guided by the rules outlined in the 
textbooks. These rules have been de- 
signed for the daily papers, whose 
existence depends on speed, for those 
that are “news” papers in the strict 
sense, that get the information to 
their readers before their readers 
know about it from other sources. 
That’s why the rules say you have to 
put everything in the first paragraph. 
Get it to the reader fast, and don’t 
bother about interpretation of news 
until you have first presented the 
facts. 

Of course, the papers, and the 
rules, do allow for what are called 
feature stories. In these you may dis- 
pense with the journalistic norms and 
revert to the regular rules for artistic, 
literary composition. But the feature 
remains more or less secondary in 
the general pattern of a daily news- 
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paper, whose primary function is still 
looked upon as informative rather 
than explanatory. 

As an aside, I should like to ob- 
serve that there is a trend in modern 
journalism to lay greater stress on 
the feature story, particularly on the 
interpretive story. The dailies them- 
selves are getting tired of the straight 
news approach, and they are trying 
to vary it more and more with the 
explanatory approach. They give 
news now with commentary, and this 
is bringing into journalism more life 
and greater interest. 

Before leaving this matter of jour- 
nalistic rules and the methods of the 
dailies, let us take a quick look at the 
journalistic device called the head- 
line. This was originally a means of 
summarizing the content of an arti- 
cle; it quickly became an instrument 
for capturing the attention of the 
reader to make him read one paper 
rather than another. In our times, it 
has been regarded as a means of sav- 
ing the reader time and energy. If he 
doesn’t want to read the story, he 
need read only the headline. It is pos- 
sible that a whole generation of head- 
line-readers has grown up, and this 
makes the cause of Catholic journal- 
ism doubly difficult because you just 
can’t get Catholic doctrine into a 
headline. 

For a journalist, headlines are 4 
headache. At least that’s what they 
are for many of us synthetic journal- 
ists who work on small diocesan pa 
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pers. They are a waste of creative 
energy. In a small paper they should 
be kept at a minimum. 

Now if it is true that the secular 
dailies operate according to rules and 
methods particularly adapted to the 
daily paper, it would seem that week- 
ly papers should operate according to 
a different set of rules. 


THE INTERPRETIVE APPROACH 


Much more useful here than the 
rules for the daily paper would be the 
tules for magazine or periodical. A 
weekly newspaper ought to consider 
itself more of a magazine than a 
newspaper. Its approach should be 
interpretive rather than merely in- 
formative. It should endeavor not 
merely to present the news; indeed it 
can often presuppose that the news is 
already known. It should expend its 
efforts not in informing its readers 
that such and such an event has hap- 
pened; rather it should show why it 
happened and what significance it 
might have in the readers’ lives. 

Add now to the condition of the 
weekly paper the circumstance that 
it is also a religious paper, and you 
have still more reason to adopt the 
Magazine approach. In a religious 
paper you are concerned with up- 
holding a set of values and promot- 
ing a way of life. While the presenta- 
tion of facts as news may serve this 
purpose to some extent, what is really 
needed is the enlightenment furnished 
by intelligent observations on the 
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facts and, above all, by those obser- 
vations that involve an application of 
the teachings of our faith to contin- 
gent events. 

When I say the diocesan paper 
ought to consider itself more of a 
magazine than a newspaper, I do not 
mean that it should lose all timeliness 
and simply carry random articles on 
Catholic subjects. I do not even wish 
to imply that it ought to look just 
like a Sunday supplement or a Sun- 
day editorial section of the New York 
Times. It should have something of 
all these types in it, and yet should be 
unlike them all. 

On the Record we try to achieve 
this by dividing the paper into sec- 
tions. We have two main divisions: a 
news section and a feature section. 
The latter contains whatever we want 
to write about: sports, entertainment, 
politics, books, as well as the regular 
weekly columns by Fathers O’Brien 
and Gillis, our Letters to the Editor 
and a regular full-page feature story 
with pictures. The news section is 
subdivided into local news, which we 
call The Church At Home, national 
news called The Church in the U. S., 
and foreign news or The Church 
Abroad. We write everything our- 
selves whenever we can. For national 
and international news we use the 
regular releases of the NCWC News 
Service, embellishing them from data 
in our own files, interpreting and 
simplifying them whenever it is pos- 
sible. 
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Our page one is the editorial page. 
We put the editorials on page one be- 
cause, for some odd reason, in our 
old format the editorial page always 
had the most distinctive look about it. 
A more practical reason is that edi- 
torials on page one entice a lot of peo- 
ple who otherwise would never so 
much as glance at them. At least we 
feel that this is true from the response 
we got in the past whenever we put 
an editorial on the first page. 

In the placement of ads in the 
paper we have scrapped the pyramid 
for the simple straight-up-and-down 
magazine system. We no longer worry 
about putting ads next to reading 
matter, and no advertiser has seen 
fit to complain. This has simplified 
our makeup problem considerably. 
But more than that: we have almost 
gotten rid of that journalistic mon- 
ster, the headline. We still need him 
on our full-page feature and atop our 
editorials, but throughout the rest of 
the paper we just use label-heads: 
one or two words that have some 
vague relationship to the story. 

When we first made the change, we 
got kickbacks from the headline- 
reader. One lady said to me: “You're 
making us read the whole paper.” I 
felt that if that were true, we had in- 
deed accomplished something worth- 
while. 

Whether our paper has been im- 
proved to the extent that we hoped is 
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of course debatable. Whether we are 
on the right track or not in contribut. 
ing to the progress of Catholic jour. 
nalism is also debatable. 


EFFECT ON STAFF 


But one thing is sure. Our staff 
now has something in which it can 
take a definite interest. Every news 
story, even the simplest, can be re- 
garded as material for literary 
achievement; every little item can be 
made to fit into an artistic creation. 
The reporter becomes an essayist. 
Bursting out of the rigid cocoon of 
the journalistic rules, he can take 
flight and write freely out of his own 
creativity. It makes the work of in- 
forming and enlightening the Cath- 
olic people of the diocese a much 
more appealing and challenging task 
than it would otherwise be. And it 
gives tone to the paper itself, setting 
it up as something individual, dis- 
tinct, almost personal in its indepen- 
dence. 

We are hopeful on the Record that 
when once our readers have become 
accustomed to our present approach, 
they will prefer it to the straight 
treatment we used to give our news. 
And we permit ourselves to indulge 
the conviction that under our present 
system we are giving our readers 
something highly useful to them, use- 
ful both in their thinking and in their 
daily lives as Catholics. 
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Apostolate to Italo-Americans 


Tep LE BERTHON 


Reprinted from THE MarianistT* 


Ww you think of Italy and Ital- 
ians, you think of the Church. 
You think of Rome, the Eternal City, 
and a long procession of Pontiffs. 
You think of the catacombs and the 
martyrs of Nero’s amphitheatre; of 
St. Peter’s and the Lateran. You think 
of St. Francis of Assisi; and the three 
great St. Catherines, of Siena, Genoa 
and Belogna. You think of Dante, 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci. 
You think of Pope Pius XII and the 
central government of the Church and 
the motherhouses of the great Orders, 
Congregations and Societies. Rome is 
the capital and the radiating center of 
Christendom, and you think of Ital- 
ians, and even Italo-Americans, as 
saturated with the Faith. 

But you are not thinking. You are 
only dreaming. You awaken with a 
jolt to remember this is A.D. 1953, 
that Italy has a powerful Communist 
Party with its own press and radio, 
that its Freemasons and Socialists are 
still active and anti-clerical. Priests 
returning from Italy will tell you that 
a greater proportion of American 
Catholic men attend Mass regularly 
than do men who, any day, any night, 


can look upon the dome of St. Peter’s. 
History is a strange tale; Satan is still 
the prince of this world; the mystery 
of iniquity cannot be thought out of 
existence; the human heart is still 
wayward and often darkened. 

In California today the Italian 
Catholic Federation (ICF) estimates 
that about half of all Italians and 
Italo-Americans in that State are prac- 
tising Catholics, and its leaders ex- 
press themselves as gratefwl to God 
that this is the case! It means that 
their apostolate, now in its 28th year, 
has borne great fruit, that hundreds 
of thousands over that period have 
been reconverted. For in California it 
had gotten to be something of a stale 
joke that Italians and their California- 
born descendants were baptized as 
infants, went to Mass Easter and 
Christmas out of some large, under- 
standable sentiment and curious inner 
compulsion, and often managed to re- 
ceive the Last Sacraments because a 
wife, mother or grandmother surrep- 
titiously sent for a priest in a dread 
moment of fear of a long neglected 
God. But in their most vital adult 
years, in trades, professions, arts, sci-- 
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ences, and in their social life, many 
seemed to have forgotten Christ, His 
Mother, the saints, the Mass and the 
sacraments. 


THE ICF Is LAuNcHED 
In 1923, L’Unione, a Catholic Ital- 


ian language newspaper then pub- 
lished in San Francisco, took a sort of 
Gallup poll of its own. It conducted 
a survey of 10,000 Italian families 
throughout California, to find that 
only 800 were practising the Catholic 
Faith. Some 92 per cent, not having 
made their Easter duty, most not hav- 
ing attended Mass regularly for years, 
were not in communion with the 
Church. 

In one of G. K. Chesterton’s most 
memorable poems, the concluding 
lines read: 

But always there will be 

The strange, strong cry in the dark- 
ness, 

Of one man praising God. 

In 1924 in San Francisco—city of 
St. Francis—such a man was Luigi 
Providenza. Italian-born, he pondered 
that survey in sorrow, and prayed for 
divine guidance. The Holy Spirit was 
not long in answering. What was 
needed was an organization, and a 
program that for a long time would 
be slow, hard spiritual drudgery. He 
promised God to dedicate all his life 
to this. A tall, vital, robust man brim- 
ming over with affection and compas- 
sion—also, a man who can be stern 
and adamant when he needs to be— 
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he set about his work of recruiting 
and organizing without delay. Meet- 
ings were held in private homes. Two 
priests immediately became active, 
Father A. R. Bandini, the distin- 
guished scholar and translator of 
Dante, and Father Antonio Durantini, 
O.F.M. Father Bandini was then pas- 
tor of St. Michael’s, Stockton; Father 
Durantini, pastor of the Immaculate 
Conception Church in San Francisco. 
Three women caught Providenza’s vi- 
sion. They were Mrs. Serafina Canes- 
sa, Mrs. Anna Oliva, her daughter, 
and Mrs. Carmela Bedolla. The rest 
were laymen. Altogether they were 
twelve—twelve apostles. 


Today the ICF’s headquarters are 
still in San Francisco, but there are 
106 branches, 95 in California, 11 in 
the city of Chicago. Of the total, 89 
are senior branches, 17 junior 
branches. The ICF is a family apos- 
tolate, uniting husband, wife and chil- 
dren in a common sacred enthusiasm. 
Anyone 15 or over may be a senior 
member. Children 8 to 15 are junior 
members. There are more than 8,000 
adults and 2,000 children in the ICF 
today. 


This number by no means tells the 
strength of the ICF. These are the 
hard inner core. In Communist par- 
lance, these are the “party members.” 
And just as a comparatively small 
number of Communist Party mem- 
bers always influence a hundred times 
that many, so is it with the ICF. They 
too have “bored from within.” They 
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too are a powerful leaven—a leaven 
for Christ. Their public mass meet- 
ings attract huge throngs. As an in- 
stance, one held in the Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum attracted 85,000. 
It is mainly due to the virtually cease- 
less efforts of the ICF that half the 
Italian and Italo-American popula- 
tion of California today attends Mass 
and receives the sacraments regularly. 


INVITED TO CHICAGO 


Until two years ago, the ICF was 
only a California apostolate. But in 
1950, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, invited the ICF to 
come to that city and organize its 
Italians and Italo-Americans. Today, 
the ICF fervently prays and hopes for 
the day when other prelates will in- 
vite them to extend their apostolate 
in areas which likewise have large 
Italian and Italo-American popula- 
tions. 


Before describing the means and 
methods, the program and techniques, 
by which the ICF has been so success- 
ful, one needs to realize why so many 
Italian immigrants in America, their 
children and grandchildren, had lost 
their faith. 


In all the great waves of immigra- 
tion from Italy, but a tiny ratio of 
immigrants were priests. Back in 
1820, when Italian immigration to the 
United States began, those who first 
landed on our Atlantic seaboard were 
Virtually all men, most of them young 
and unmarried. They were destitute 


rustics who had listened to tall tales 
of fabulous opportunities in America. 
Their dream was of making a fortune 
in America, and returning as quickly 
as possible to Italy. For this reason, 
very few priests were assigned to ac- 
company them. Once arrived in the 
United States, they found themselves 
in a then 84 per-cent non-Catholic 
nation. Unable to speak, read, write 
or understand English, they rarely 
met a priest who spoke or understood 
Italian. 


Almost all of them had been farm 
workers or farmers’ sons in Southern 
Italy and Sicily. Farms there were 
small, just a few acres to a family. 
Farm wages were pitiably low, land 
taxes unbearably high. All Italy was 
in a depression, and there was no hope 
for jobs in the cities, where the un- 
employed roamed the streets. These 
Italians who emigrated did not do so 
out of love for America, but out of 
desperation. Moreover, they were not 
city men, but lovers of Italian land. 
They hoped to make a lot of money 
in America. By that time things would 
get better in Italy, and they would 
return rich and be able to acquire 
large acreage. This was their prepos- 
terous illusion. 


They wound up in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Newark and Boston as ditch- 
diggers and _ street-sweepers, when 
they could get jobs at all. They, and 
many who followed them throughout 
the rest of the 19th century, either 
worked as common laborers in cities, 
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or in industrial towns became mill 
hands, or gravitated to the coal mines 
or got jobs as railroad section hands. 
Most, on their meager wages, could 
not possibly save enough to get back 
to Italy. They had no funds for edu- 
cation and acquired English the hard 
way. They and their children lost 
contact with the soil, the farm, the 
rural life, and grew up in city tene- 
ments or company shacks. Many lost 
their faith, and their children lost it, 
because there were so few priests who 
could preach the Gospel in Italian, or 
give instructions in Italian. They felt 
alone, isolated and socially despised. 

A few prospered, sent back to Italy 
for a betrothed or for parents, broth- 
ers and sisters. Many who prospered 
and many who did not remained Cath- 
olics at heart. To this day, very few 
Italians have become Protestants, but 
many did become Masons. As time 
went on, they discovered that most 
employers were Masons, and that a 
good way to be sure of getting a job 
was to become a Mason. In short, it 
was good business. Also, American 
freedom was represented to them as 
freedom to join any Church or none. 
Most of them chose to join none. But 
when babies were born, they had them 
baptized Catholics. When they were 
near death, they sent for a priest. Ma- 
sonry, at worst, had only a negative 
effect upon most of them. It was an 
American business man’s religion of 
“getting on” that had slight relation 
to preparation for life eternal. On the 


other hand, it had only a faint resem- 
blance to the terrifying anti-Catholic, 
anti-clerical, quasi-Socialistic, revolu- 
tionary Freemasonry of Europe. It 
was rarely a substitute to them for the 
Catholic Faith, that often lived on “in 
the secret places of the heart.” 


Italians and Italo-Americans have 
vastly improved their material lot 
since those early waves of immigra- 
tion, and today, in general, constitute 
as wealthy a group as any. Also, while 
there are no surveys to attest to this, 
it is pretty certain that a far greater 
proportion of those who settled on the 
Atlantic coast kept the Faith than 
those who migrated to California, 
which first attracted them, as it did 
other peoples during the Gold Rush 
of 1849. 


It has to be understood that most of 
the 19th-century immigrants would 
rather have gone somewhere where 
they could have continued to live 
under the Italian flag and have prac- 
tised their Catholic faith. But Italy, 
only a united nation since 1870, and 
never a formidable military power, 
had made no conquests and had not 
sufficient colonies to absorb its excess 
population until it conquered Ethi- 
opia in 1935. The Ethiopian war fol- 
lowed futile negotiations towards pur- 
chasing land and acquiring conces- 
sions. The negotiations broke down 
mainly because of British, French and 
other pressures upon Haile Selassie. 
Although Ethiopia’s area was about 
five per cent of that of the African 
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continent, Great Britain, France and 
Belgium, which between them, by 
bloody conquests, had placed 80 per 
cent of the African continent under 
direct rule, mandate or suzerainty, 
roundly denounced Italy’s war on 
Ethiopia as bloody imperialism. It, of 
course, was, just as were their own 
territorial conquests. 


Today, war-ravaged Italy’s present 
population of 46 million continues to 
live in an area two-thirds that of Cali- 
fornia and far less arable. Italy now 
has no colonies. An Italian, whenever 
he has emigrated, has had to live 
under another flag, learn another lan- 
guage, and live in a predominantly 
non-Catholic religious, social and cul- 
tural atmosphere. Contrariwise, an 
Englishman has been able to emigrate 
to any part of the far-flung British 
Empire, live under the British flag, 
speak the English language, and at- 
tend a church where English was 
spoken. Irish immigrants nearly al- 
ways came to America to stay, having 
fled British rule, famine and destitu- 
tion for keeps. Irish priests came with 
them, to become the greatest single 
factor in the spread of the Faith in 
these United States. The Irish faced 
no language barrier. It was easier for 
them to keep the Faith. 


Italians who came to California, 
either directly from Italy or from 
our eastern seaboard, settled in San 
Francisco or gravitated to the fertile 
valleys of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia to become farmers and vine- 


yardists. There, as if by some fatality, 
there were—for many years—very 
few Catholic churches and hardly any 
pastored by Italian-speaking priests. 
Moreover, as the ICF apostles were 
to discover, many had not been well 
instructed in Italy in even the ele- 
mentary theology of the catechism. 
Many born under Freemasonic re- 
gimes, that had restricted not only 
religious education but primary cat- 
echetical instruction, had retained 
their faith only because of the Cath- 
olic atmosphere and traditions in 
which they and centuries of forebears 
had been steeped. They did not know 
their faith as present-day American 
Catholics, on the whole, know it. We 
American Catholics, a religious mi- 
nority, have had to master our faith 
because of the constant, varied and 
unceasing challenges of an 80 per- 
cent non-Catholic majority. 


Lost THE Farrn 


In California, especially in rural 
areas, Italian-speaking priests were 
far too few, and still are. Thus, many 
immigrants who at first went to Mass 
regularly, despite being unable to un- 
derstand the Gospel and the parish 
announcements that were spoken in 
English, gradually became irregular, 
then infrequent in attendance. Their 
children often were educated in pub- 
lic schools because there were no pa- 
rochial schools within a reasonable 
distance. The children absorbed the 
prevalent spirit of religious indiffer- 
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entism, put stiff questions the old 
folks could not answer, and so drifted 
farther away from the Faith. It is no 
wonder that, by 1923, only 8 per-cent 
of California’s Italians and _Italo- 
Americans were in communion with 
the Church, and that so many of the 
men, for business reasons, had be- 
come Masons. And some, of course, 
still are Masons. 

But their number is diminishing, 
thanks greatly to the ICF and its 
many-sided family apostolate. Italians 
I have met who are Masons and ob. 
durately anti-clerical seemed spiritu- 
ally and temperamentally mutilated, 
to have lost the sunny poetry, the 
virile fun-loving, family-loving char- 
acteristics of a people who have given 
us Puccini, Mascagni, Verdi, Leonca- 
vallo, Rossini and Donizetti, a people 
loving singing, clowns, festivals, car- 
nivals, good food and good wine. 
That this temperament is a heritage 
of centuries of Catholic Christian joy, 
and that this accounts for an Italian 
or Italo-American shying away from 
the dour, Puritanical aspects of Prot- 
estantism, seems a reasonable conclu- 
sion. The few who have ever become 
Protestants have done so through 
marriage, and one can only wonder 
how many have been happy there- 
after, and how many have felt lost 
and uprooted, no longer sharers of an 
ancestral faith, a rich tradition of art, 
religious heights and depths, a com- 
mon sense of the supernatural, a de- 
light in life as good because it is of 
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God, and a belief in frugality and 
hard work out of concern for one’s 
family. One might well wonder what 
Italian apostates have gained as com- 
pared to what they have lost, even in 
point of popular lovableness, 


Back To Gop 


From the beginning, the efforts of 
the ICF have been towards drawing 
Italians back to God, the source of 
their robust goodness and gaiety, the 
secret of all internal spiritual vigor. 
Ceaselessly, daily Mass and Commun. 
ion, and the Family Rosary, have 
been urged on the members. Tradi- 
tional Italian festivals, ever bound up 
with Our Lord, Our Lady and the 
saints, have been revived. Every 
branch of the ICF is organized within 
a parish, and it is almost a must that 
men members join the Holy Name 
Society, women members the Altar 
Society. All members are told to as- 
sist the pastor with all their strength, 
and in whatever way he wishes. Re- 
ligious instruction classes are always 
going on, in Italian and English. In 
late years, an average of fifty mis- 
sions a year have been held up and 
down the State of California, most of 
them preached in Italian by Francis- 
cans, Salesians and Oblates of St. Jo- 
seph. Annual Retreats are scheduled 
in each of the two archdioceses and 
three suffragan dioceses of California. 
At the men’s Retreats, fathers bring 
their sons; at the women’s, mothers 
bring their daughters. In most par- 
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ishes that have an ICF branch, reli- 
gious vocations have increased, and 
the ICF always maintains missionary 
funds, seminary burses and special 
collections for the Holy Father. 


A FamiLy AFFAIR 


All public parades, religious pro- 
cessions, mass meetings and social ac- 
tivities are for the family as a whole. 
The ICF membership is purposely 
kept about equally divided as to men 
and women, thus uniting husbands 
and wives, sisters and brothers, in a 
common enthusiasm, and encourag- 
ing marriage among the members, in 
the interest of keeping the apostolate 
strong. Although by far the majority 
of the present members are American- 
born, both Italian and English are 
spoken at all meetings, and virtually 
all, old and young, know both lan- 
guages. Italian is being kept alive so 
that traditional Italian pieties shall 
not die out. /1 Bolletino, a monthly 
newspaper, (circulation about 7,000 
now) has been published since 1925, 
with articles in both English and Ital- 
ian. Religious pamphlets are printed 
and widely distributed. Numerous 
charities are maintained, including 
clothing drives for the poor. 

One of the annual events in which 
the ICF participates is the autumn 
Fisherman’s Festival at Monterey in 
honor of St. Rosalia, patron saint of 
Palermo and all Sicilian fisherman. 

There one sees what appears to be 
an interminable line of Italians and 
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Italo-Americans, men, women and 
children, some ICF members, others 
joining in ardently for the occasion, 
all marching four abreast, and alter- 
nately singing traditional hymns and 
reciting, chant-like, the Rosary, so 
that it rumbles and echoes through 
the narrow, picturesque streets of this 
early and romantic California town. 
as cool, salty breezes off the wildly 
beautiful bay of Monterey blow upon 
old and young devout faces. Virtually 
always, at the head of the colorful 
parade, marches the tall, brawny 
founder, Luigi Providenza, one of the 
three remaining members of the orig- 
nal twelve apostles of the ICF, the 
other two being Father Bandini, who 
from the beginning has edited /1 Bol- 
letino, and served as spiritual modera- 
tor, and Mrs. Anna Oliva of San 
Francisco. 

The senior branch members, men 
and women, wear the same ICF uni- 
form of smartly tailored white wool 
with gold braid trim and jaunty white 
overseas caps, as they march, and are 
followed by the drum corps and drill 
teams. Then comes a float, bearing a 
statue of St. Rosalia, followed by 
flower girls and acolytes and the 
vested priests. And always there are 
prayers for the nine ICF founders 
who have gone to their eternal re- 
ward. Many in the procession are 
among those who, under Luigi Provi- 
denza’s leadership, went on a Holy 
Year pilgrimage in 1950, had an audi- 
ence with Pope Pius XII, and brought 
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back his blessing on the work of the 
ICF. 


Back in the years of World War II, 
the ICF had its troubles. Although no 
ICF officer—or anyone else—receives 
any financial remuneration, and de- 
spite the fact that the ICF takes no 
political stands, and that 477 of her 
members served in the armed forces, 
and many saw action in the invasion 
of Italy, there were anti-Catholic ele- 
ments in San Francisco which sought 
to identify the ICF with what bigoted, 
Marx-minded, left-wing liberals called 
“clerico-fascism.” With Italy an 
enemy nation at the time, and under 
Mussolini’s leadership, it was an op- 
portunity to lump the Church and 
Fascism together. Did not the ICF 
hold meetings at which only Italian 
was spoken? Did it not foster public 
parades? Whispering campaigns and 
innuendoes were especially directed 
at Sylvester Andriano, noted San 
Francisco attorney and long an out- 
standing ICF leader. Investigations 
were suggested. But the hostility fell 
flat and he and the ICF stood vindi- 
cated. However, the ICF deemed it 
advisable, in view of war-time pas- 
sions, to restrict its activities for a 
time. By 1946, however, ICF activities 
flowered anew on a larger scale than 
ever, and Sylvester Andriano was 
elected ICF president, then re-elected, 
serving for the following two years. 


He then led the movement that put 
the ICF on the air with the now im- 
mensely popular radio broadcast, 
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Programma Fides, on which priests 
and laymen expound Christian prin- 
ciples. Today he is the ICF’s procura. 
tor-general. 

Space does not permit going into 
the manifold activities of such men as 
Armond de Martini, the present presi- 
dent; John J. Savant, now general 
secretary, and hundreds of others. 
The names Picetti, Polito, Bazzenella, 
Chialvo, Pucci, Cosco, Ferranti, Fe. 
lice, Grassili, Poggi, Vanni and Cal- 
cagno, among the present officers, 
arouse many splendid memories in 
ICF history. But a word might be said 
for the one non-Italian life member, 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Culleton, 
J.C.D., Chancellor of the Monterey- 
Fresno diocese, a brilliant Irish- 
American priest-scholar, linguist and 
California historian, who for many 
years has done much to spread the 
worth of the ICF apostolate. 


The ICF central council, after its 
first year of existence, has always 
been comprised of 12 life members 
and 12 annually elected officers. The 
original life members, of course, were 
the first “twelve apostles.” But when- 
ever one of them has died, someone 
has been elected to take his place. 

All acknowledge that the great or- 
ganizational genius is still Luigi 
Providenza. Whatever he has done 
for a living, he has never allowed it to 
interfere with his far-spread ICF 
activities. From 1937 to 1948, he 
lived in Fresno and was business man- 
ager of the diocesan newspaper, the 
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Central California Register, and since 
then he has headed a laundry machin- 
ery concern in Oakland and has re- 
sided in nearby Alameda. But always 
he has so organized his time as to be 
able to travel up and down and across 
the State for the ICF. Virtually every 
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Luigi Providenza. In fact, one rarely 
hears his last name. To archbishops, 
bishops, priests and the laity, he is 
affectionately Luigi, who dreamed a 
dream in 1923, and has worked hard 
ever since to make it come true. He 
has played a high role in a crusade 





branch that has been founded credits 
him with the hard, initial spade-work. 

Mention only the name Luigi to 
most Italians and Italo-Americans in 
California, and they know you mean 


bringing back hundreds of thousands 
to the Faith since the time, 29 years 
ago, that his was “the strange, strong 
cry in the darkness, of one man prais- 
ing God.” 


Function of Credit Unions 


Credit unions are not a panacea for extreme poverty or destitution. In this 
area the Christian will practise charity through the giving of alms and also through 
working to apply the social teaching of the Church to the whole of economic 
life, helping to create a social order in which every able-bodied man is able 
te earn a living for himself and his family. For the man who does have an income, 
though inadequate, the credit union can be a source of security and a protection 
against the loan shark, who often charges more interest on a loan than the 
amount of the principal itself-—Merle Nolde in INTERRACIAL Review, New York, 
N. Y., August, 1952. 


Common Sense Inadequate 


Modern society gives rise to situations that cannot be ameliorated merely by 
well-intentioned, but inadequately informed, common sense. Take, for example, 
problems of married life. It is not enough to tell people to say their prayers and 
then everything will work out happily according to God’s will. Since grace builds 
upon nature, well-established scientific solutions to marital difficulties cannot be 
ignored—e.g., in preventing an ill-suited match and, after marriage, in facilitating 
sound personal adjustments. Neither is love alone sufficient for the proper rearing 
of children. Modern social science has learned a great deal about ways to assure 
the normal development of a child—ways which are not at all incompatible with 
trust in God.—William A. Nolan in Sociat Orver, Saint Louis, Mo., June, 1952. 











Why I Like Being a Carpenter 
BiLu LarsEN 


Reprinted from Worx* 


_. I was in grade school, I would fool around with wood, making 
things in my spare time. Now making things out of wood is my full- 
time job, and there’s no fooling about it. 

As a youngster I took an orange crate and made it into a miniature 
stable—which my folks still use every Christmas season as the home for 
the newly-born Christ. Today, following the trade of Christ, the Carpenter, 
I build and remodel houses for people throughout the Chicago area. 

I started in the trade almost four years ago, armed with a Carpenters’ 
Union apprentice card and five tools—a hammer, a saw, a crowbar, a small 
square and an axe. Today I need the trunk of my car to carry around all 
my tools. There are so many that I’ve never counted them, though I do 
know they cost me something around $300. 

Now that I’m near the end of my four-year apprenticeship and close 
to being a journeyman, or a full-fledged carpenter, some friends have 
asked me: “Bill, if you had to do it all over again, would you still go into 
‘ the carpenter’s trade?” 

I’ve answered that I would, gladly. And I’m sure that after thirty years 
in the trade, I’ll feel the same. 

The tools in the car trunk stay there even when my wife and I drive to 
a friend’s wedding, or when we go shopping. That gives you a hint that 
the trade is a part of me over and above the forty hours or so that I put 
in on the job. 

Take Saturdays. Whenever possible, I try to give friends of mine a hand 
in building homes of their own. Since this Saturday work is done for 
nothing, I’ve often been thanked profusely. I don’t mind the thanks, but 
wide-eyes show that they’re surprised. They don’t expect people to help 
each other these days without pay. 

After all, my regular week’s wages are enough to support the family. 
There’s no reason why I shouldn’t be generous with my services to people 
in need—just so I make sure that I don’t put another person out of work. 


*21 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill., November, 1952. 
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“Well, of course, the pay is very good and you have security, so I can 
see why you wouldn’t change your trade.” That’s the opinion I’ve heard 
often. 

Maybe I should be ashamed to say it, but I didn’t become a carpenter 
because the wages are good. Even with wages much less, I still would have 
gone into the trade. 

I enjoy working outside. I enjoy working with my hands. I enjoy 
8 seeing the result of my work. And, most of all, I enjoy working at some- 

thing that people need very much. 


As our saws sing and our hammers ring—they really do—I realize that 


re this is not some useless gimmick that we’re working on. This is something 
or that people need, and need desperately today. This is a house we’re build- 
T, ing, a house that a family will make a home. 
3 Hers Peopie DirEcTLy 
: When I’m working on a new house, I can expect to have a man come up 
10 to me and say proudly, “Hello, there, I’m the owner of this house. How’s 
it coming?” Usually he’ll keep pressing that last question. He wants to move 
" in as soon as possible, because in nine cases out of ten his family is living 
ni in crowded quarters. 
vs That’s how a carpenter can see that his work helps people directly. He 
: can show his love for his neighbor by the way he does his work. 
i Now maybe this throws such an idealistic light on the trade that you 
might think the job is all peaches and cream. Wipe any such thought from 
. your mind. 
‘wt I believe there are points about the job, the industry and the union that 
A could stand improvement. That puts it mildly. 
When people read about the wages of the building trade (my take-home 
” pay as an apprentice is about $80 a week), they usually forget that with 
for some exceptions no building trade craftsman gets a paid vacation. And, 
™ besides, he’s likely to be laid off from a week to a month or more during 
elp the winter-time, depending on how bad the winter is and how slack the 
work. No pay for this either. 
ily. As for the building industry as a whole, I think that it doesn’t give 
ple enough consideration to the family man who is trying to buy a new home. 
The cost of a house is so high that most families are priced out of the 
market. 


When we’re doing a remodeling job, we'll ask: “How much are they 
charging you for this?” Lots of times it’ll be a figure large enough to make 
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you whistle and shake your head. Privately, some carpenters will say: “Oh, 
to be in business for myself and rake in some of that big dough.” 


It is the rare man who says: “Oh, to be in business for myself and help 
people build houses that they can afford.” 


This greed—whether displayed by workers or contractors—is my No. | 
gripe about the building industry. Is there no limit to the big profits made 
by contractors and material supply companies? Is there no limit to wages 
asked by the building-trade unions? 


Customer Gets Raw DEAL 


Another fault on both sides of the labor-management fence is that they 
sometimes give the customer a raw deal. I know contractors whose attitude 


is, “Get that work done—I don’t care how—so I can send them a bill and 
collect.” 


The carpenters I work with have a sense of pride about their work. 
They want to give people their money’s worth. To them the highest con- 
tempt they could bestow on a fellow carpenter is to call him a “wood- 
butcher”—the kind of guy who, for example, puts hammer marks all over 
the trim or has large gaps in his joints. 

There are too many wood-butchers around. The union must take the 
. blame for some of these. 


I remember the complaints I heard from other apprentices during the 
day each week we spent in a trade school. We compared notes and found 
that, after a year or so of experience, all of us could do better than certain 
wood-butchering journeymen! 

These wood-butchers were men who by-passed the regular apprentice- 
ship and theoretically passed a union qualification test. But the tests are a 
joke. Those who know (or pay) the right people don’t have to take the test. 
This isn’t just a rumor. I know personally men who admit buying their 
Carpenters’ Union card without a test. I also know a man who turned down 
a chance to become a carpenter when he refused to pay off a union oficial. 


Pzactices such as these have made some carpenters anti-union, but not 
me. Whenever they call a certain business agent crooked, I point to others 
with a sterling record. “What about him?” I’ll ask. “Is he crooked?” 

They have to say he isn’t and admit he’s a “good guy, 100 per-cent 
honest.” Thank God, there still are plenty of “good guys” left in the labor 
movement. 
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The Catholic College and the 


Rural Community 


BreEnDAN A, O’GRADY 


Reprinted from INTEGRITY* 


OFFER these remarks not as an 

authority on what is right but as 
a victim of what is partly wrong. I 
did not grow up among apple trees, 
carrots and potatoes, chickens and 
cattle; I grew up among East Side 
tenements and midtown department 
stores, the Consolidated Edison power 
plant, the New York Steam Company 
and the Empire State Building. I did 
not cross fields and shuffle along 
rural roads to school; I traveled by 
the Interborough Rapid Transit ex- 
press from Grand Central to the 
Bronx. Nor have I milked cows, sown 
seed, or threshed grain; though I 
have sorted mail in the world’s larg- 
est post office, run copy at one of the 
world’s largest newspapers, and 
taught English and Social Studies at 
a large metropolitan high school. 

The environment of my youth was 
not organic but mechanistic—one- 
sidedly so. My limited knowledge of 
life on the land and rural culture has 
come from books and lectures, from 
limited observation and discussion, 
not from first-hand experience. Yet, 


now—by the grace of God—I find 


myself in a rural area quite alien 
to my original training and environ- 
ment, discussing English literature 
with college students who have 
grown up on family farms or in small 
villages. Not that I have been “up- 
rooted,” for one never really has 
roots in concrete and asphalt; rather, 
I am like a seed that fell among rocks, 
but, fortunately, was blown unto good 
soil. Probably too late. 

Though I appear to be making 
statements rather than asking ques- 
tions, I insist that my intention in this 
essay is to pose problems rather than 
suggest solutions, to ask questions 
rather than supply answers, to pro- 
mote discussion rather than pro- 
nounce judgment. 

The problem of the land—ike all 
other major problems confronting the 
world—is fundamentally spiritual. It 
is spiritual, first, in a negative sense: 
“rural” values and “rural” virtues 
have been to a great extent subverted 
by “urban” standards that promise 
greater material prosperity, comfort 
and leisure. Among the rural values 
(things highly esteemed) we may list 


*157 E. 38th St., Now York 16, N. Y., January, 1963 
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reasonable freedom and security, pri- 
vate stewardship of property, personal 
responsibility, spiritually and physi- 
cally healthful family conditions, and 
the need for craftsmanship; among 
the rural virtues (qualities that make 
for goodness and fullness) we may 
list a certain poverty of spirit, preser- 
vation of human personality in work, 
normal village social life, awareness 
of dependence upon God and the need 
for cooperation. As people frequently 
work on the soil without living the 
full rural life, these values and virtues 
do not pervade even rural society 
today; though they are found to some 
extent (even characterizing many 
families and some communities) and 
are admirably suited to—and best 
preserved in—the needs of rural 
people and the nature of their work. 


A SprriruAL PrRoBLEM 


The problem of the land is spiritual, 
secondly, in a positive sense: a wide- 
spread Christian restoration may de- 
pend largely upon a resurgence of 
rural life, for, as the axiom states it, 
“the supernatural presupposes and is 
built upon the natural.” It may be 
shown statistically that urbanization 
in a few generations means racial 
death and spiritual deterioration. 
Does it not seem reasonable that an 
enduring revival of Christian spiritual 
and philosophical principles must 
find their everyday expression in land 
crafts and cooperation rather than 
in mass-production industry, irre- 
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sponsible labor and cut-throat com. 
petition or mammoth monopoly? It 
will be found that, in the long run, 
the best conditions for living are also 
the best for livelihood and for agri- 
cultural production. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that such generalizations to be valid 
need not apply to every individual 
or family, for sanctity is certainly 
possible in the city and many as- 
sembly-line riveters and wealthy in- 
dustrialists are undoubtedly person- 
ally virtuous. The question is not so 
much one of personal sanctity as of 
social sanity: creating the type of 
community in which the average man 
—through both his labor and his 
leisure—may best achieve his sancti- 
fication, in which he may best realize 
and express the fullness of his human 
nature, in which he may best serve 
his family, his fellowmen and his 
Creator. 

Though we assert that the problem 
of the exodus from the land is basi- 
cally spiritual, we recognize the fact 
that it is “occasioned” by a number 
of mutually inter-active contributing 
conditions that may be classified as 
economic, political, philosophical. 
Promulgating right principles is far 
short of enough; the actual circum- 
stances of one’s everyday life must 
be made favorable to their practice or 
they will enjoy neither widespread ac- 
ceptance nor long-term endurance. 
Unfavorable surroundings may stifle 
spiritual aspirations. 
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This is no time for idle romanti- 
cism. There must be a realistic asser- 
tion of basic truths, and a realistic 
application of those truths to past, 
present and projected social condi- 
tions. To say that we must rediscover 
the dignity of farming and craftsman- 
ship, and encourage the “forward-on- 
the-land” movement is not to say that 
we must necessarily return to the 
medieval ox-cart, live under a 
thatched roof and read manuscripts 
by the tight of wax tapers; nor is it 
to say that a lonely farm on the back 
road, without plumbing or electricity, 
is the twentieth-century ideal; nor is 
it to say that large numbers of city 
dwellers are to migrate to the country 
—for the vast majority would prob- 
ably fail in their efforts to earn a live- 
lihood by their own labor on the soil 
(and thereby become a serious bur- 
den to the community) while a few 
of the more enterprising would prob- 
ably resort to over-mechanized mass- 
production plantations which tend to 
deplete and depopulate the soil (and 
thereby aggravate the present situa- 
tion). 

It is to say, however, that a de- 
centralized social order, with sound 
agriculture, crafts, and co-operatives 
giving it its dominant character, 
promises greater spiritual well-being, 
greater national security, greater fam- 
ily protection, increased social stabil- 
ity, social justice, personal and social 
charity, and a more vigorous and 
more human culture than the present 


highly centralized, partly de-human- 
ized and ever-growing urbanized civi- 
lization. It is also to say that rural 
society should benefit from the best 
features of “modernization,” while 
avoiding its pitfalls; that is, the latest 
scientific findings and methods should 
be intelligently considered and ap- 
plied, to the benefit of the family- 
type farm. 

To be sure, before a more normal 
social order than the present can come 
about, there must be at least a desire 
for it. Furthermore, it must have an 
orderly theory to it, on which may be 
built an integrated structure. If the 
desire is present, it may be encour- 
aged and fostered; if the desire is ab- 
sent, it may be most difficult, though 
not impossible, to implant. At the 
present time the theory of this “green 
revolution” is only crudely formu- 
lated, the structure is only fragmen- 
tary, and the desire, where it is found, 
is not being sufficiently encouraged; 
on the contrary, a complexus of 
forces seem to be working toward its 
extinction. 


Exopus From THE LAND 


Some observers claim that there is 
really no shortage of people who 
desire, however feebly, to remain on 
the land. Why then the exodus? Sev- 
eral inter-related factors must be con- 
sidered. 

In the first place, many have been 
bribed to leave. It is unfortunate that 
their faith in themselves and in their 
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way of life should have been so un- 
dermined as to accept the bribe; but, 
on the other hand, it is understand- 
able, for they have been told in a 
thousand ways, directly and indi- 
rectly, that a salary is more important 
than the soil, that craftiness will “get 
you farther” than craftsmanship, that 
enslavement with leisure is more dig- 
nified than independence with labor. 
The constant bombardment by bour- 
geois propagandists in our schools 
(notably insidious in our textbooks), 
in our massive industries and in such 
media of “popular enlightenment” as 
the secular press, motion pictures, 
advertising and word-of-mouth was 
bound in time to take its toll. 

In the second place, many willing 
land workers have been forced to 
leave. Economic activity being largely 
geared to the city, the wealth of the 
countryside has been extracted by 
“middle” men and “top” men, the 
distributors and the financiers. (The 
competitive ideal applied to life on 
the land does not bring satisfactory 
results; cooperation is the life of 
agriculture.) Political activity being 
largely controlled by the “big” men, 
the “little’ men have been widely 
neglected. Educational activity being 
largely inspired by and centered in 
the city, it seems frequently to be the 
servant of urbanized living. With de- 
sirable scientific advances benefiting 
mainly urban areas, rural people have 
often been placed at a serious dis- 
advantage. 
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Social legislation and educational 
plans designed to benefit and re-in- 
state the rural dweller may be coming 
too late, may be insufficient, or may 
be improperly conceived; though they 
offer at least some hope. Nor is the 
situation entirely lacking other hope- 
ful signs: the American hierarchy 
have shown keen interest in urban- 
rural relations; some “intellectuals” 
have started movements toward the 
land; the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has done excellent work 
among rural people; some enlightened 
government officials and agencies 
have been instrumental in improving 
conditions in rural areas; some edu- 
cational institutions and individual 
educators have made significant con- 
tributions; and various people’s or- 
ganizations, particularly the co-oper- 
ative movement, have harnessed the 
strength of rural people and directed 
it for the benefit of the common good. 

In the third place, many prospec- 
tive land workers have been dis- 
couraged from remaining on the land; 
rural life in many areas has lost con- 
fidence in itself. Lacking a formulated 
philosophy of rural culture distinct 
from that “city” view of life to which 
it must be alien, rural life in many 
areas also lacks an integrated pro- 
gram, a practical, unified approach 
to its diversified problems. Its foun- 
dation is uncertain and its superstruc- 
ture is insecure. The function of the 
farmer and of the craftsman in the 
modern world has been obscured, the 
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dignity of their callings has been ig- 
nored, and they find themselves quite 
bewildered by it all. Individually dis- 
heartened, they frequently discourage 
one another. This is particularly la- 
mentable in the relationship between 
parents and children. What a strange 
world it is in which the very people 
who are “the backbone of any na- 
tion” should suffer from an appalling 
inferiority complex, and responsible 
craftsmen should be reduced to im- 
personal cogs in a vast machine! 


OPPORTUNITY IN THE CIty 


In the fourth place, a considerable 
number of young people leave the 
land willingly and deliberately be- 
cause their natural talents and legiti- 
mate ambitions find a more suitable 
outlet in the city. In this category 
are often found the “best minds” of 
the rural population. A realistic fac- 
ing of the problem must necessarily 
admit a certain leakage—but not a 
haemorrhage — of professional and 
non-professional talent from the coun- 
tryside. At the same time it should 
be asserted that if these people were 
to leave their rural homesteads in the 
spirit of “ambassadors” instead of 
“expatriates,” their impact on society 
could be more beneficial than it is at 
present. There need not be any con- 
flicts that cannot be resolved between 
the properly functioning urban cen- 
ters and the properly functioning 
countryside. Urban centers today are 
not performing their proper func- 


tions; the same false standards, 
strangely, are being embraced by the 
countryside. 

For these and other reasons some 
thinkers recognize the need for a 
rural apostolate dedicated to the res- 
toration of rural values and rural 
virtues among rural people, dedi- 
cated to helping rural people to help 
themselves, dedicated—in short—to 
life on the land, a life that respects 
the dignity of man, the merit of his 
responsible labor and the nature of 
the soil. Only God knows how many 
generations it will take to achieve 
such a restoration. But everybody 
should know that a start can be made 
today—for a start has already been 
made. 

It must be obvious that there is no 
single panacea for the urban-rural 
dilemma. Rather, a combination of 
forces — educational, economic, cul- 
tural, spiritual—working in both the 
city and in the country must be em- 
ployed. 

The Catholic college is one of those 
available forces. But who will say that 
Catholic colleges in general have been 
a conscious, effective force in the res- 
toration of rural life? Some of our 
colleges, it is true, have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the rural 
cause, and certain of our Catholic 
educators have done commendable 
work for the rural cause; but, is 
Catholic college education today gen- 
erally noted for maintaining a bal- 
anced attitude toward rural-urban re 
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lations, a constructive awareness of 
the havoc wrought by “the flight from 
the land”? Catholic colleges have had 
qualified success to date in propa- 
gandizing the Papal program of so- 
cial justice in industry, but have they 
been as successful in—or as con- 
cerned about — propagandizing the 
principles of rural life that are radi- 
cally related to exaggerated indus- 
trialism and centralism? 


Lack RuraL PHILOSOPHY 


Catholic colleges (as well as sec- 
ular institutions) are frequently ac- 
cused of educating our young people, 
potential leaders, away from the land. 
Each year, it is said, thousands of 
young men and young women are 
taken almost completely out of con- 
tact with what they (partly) know 
through having grown up in it — the 
countryside; only to become educat- 
ed for what they (partly) know 
through having resisted or submitted 
to it —the city. To be effective such 
indoctrination need not be, and prob- 
ably is not, deliberate; but the sub- 
jects studied, the “approach” to those 
subjects, the books used, the outlook 
of many of the professors, the ab- 
sence of any conscious rural philoso- 
phy are all subtly effective. What an 
institution (or a person) fails to es- 
pouse often indicates its outlook as 
clearly as what it openly advocates. 
Today many parents in rural areas 
refuse to send their children to col- 
lege, Catholic or secular, because it 
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often means that they will not return 
to the land where they are needed. 

Let us suppose that colleges should 
be intellectual and cultural centers, 
maintaining a de-centralizing pro- 
cess; that is, attracting students from 
the widespread community, educating 
them and sending them out again to 
those areas where they can best pro- 
mote the common good. Is it true 
that most Catholic colleges actually 
educate rural youth away from the 
land, where they are obviously need- 
ed? Or have students (or their par- 
ents) from rural areas already made 
this decision themselves before enter- 
ing college? No doubt, many young 
people are looking for a “way out” 
of their rural background, not a “way 
back” to it, and a college education 
is a most convenient means of escape. 

A sizable percentage of rural stud- 
ents, however, may be assumed to be 
“neutral” or undecided, and quite 
willing to accept the challenge of 
rural living today if they are ade 
quately prepared. Does the average 
Catholic college encourage these 
young people to remain on the land; 
does it awaken a possibly latent de- 
sire to do so? Is there a constructive 
atmosphere or a deliberate program 
in which such desires may be nur- 
tured and directed? We mean here 
not just a sentimental sympathy for 
the “poor farmer,” but an intelligent 
appreciation of rural life. 

Next, what is done for those pros- 
pective rural dwellers who may not 
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intend to engage in active, full-time 
farming, but who would prefer to live 
and work in the country? Are these 
young people encouraged to graft 
themselves onto the rural structure in 
the villages in occupations conducive 
to rural well-being, or are they subtly 
drawn to the over-populated centers 
to engage in parasitical activities de- 
pletive of rural welfare? Profes- 
sional men, craftsmen, teachers, jour- 
nalists, leaders in the co-operative 
organizations are needed in many 
rural areas. Why are these areas 
being deprived of such desirable 
citizens? 

Then we may ask how the farm 
youth who return to full-time farming 
fare as a result of a college education. 
Do they have more pride in specifi- 
cally rural values and virtues — we 
mean here living, not necessarily pro- 
ducing — as a result of their educa- 
tion? Individual capacities vary, of 
course, but some relevant generali- 
zations should be possible. It is diffi- 
cult to see how graduates of many 
colleges could possibly have devel- 
oped a greater appreciation of rural 
life as an intended result of their edu- 
cation; though, if they have studied 
agricultural subjects, they may have 
learned some “tricks of the trade” 
unknown to their fathers. Apostles 
of rural life, not only agricultural 
experts, appear to be needed; and it 
will take more than a few courses in 
the sciences of agriculture and a 
smattering of selections from the ro- 
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mantic poets to develop such apostles. 

Finally, we may ask how the city- 
bred youth fare as a result of their 
college education. Are they who are 
neither inclined toward nor capable 
of rural living rendered more appre- 
ciative of rural culture, more cogniz- 
ant of rural problems? In other 
words, is their social outlook more 
“balanced” by their understanding of 
the material and cultural dependence 
of the nation on its rural population? 


Wuat Is THE SOLUTION? 


The potential educational force of 
the Catholic college for the rural 
community is partly suggested by the 
foregoing questions. Some may say 
that these problems do not come with- 
in the normal scope and purpose of 
the college as now constituted. Oth- 
ers, conceding the validity of these 
questions, may say that they entail a 
superadded burden that is too heavy 
for most of our colleges to carry at 
the present time. Still others, seeing 
the urgent as well as the ultimate im- 
plications of these problems, may say 
that a new concept of the college is 
necessary—a new function, and there- 
fore, a new type of institution. 


The third proposition seems meri- 
torious. A partial solution may in- 
deed be discovered in the founding of 
educational communities on the land 
and for the land. Such institutions, 
fired with an apostolic purpose, might 
serve as an effective reaction against 
those evils of which the city is now 
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the breeding ground, and as a con- 
structive force for restoring rural life. 
Young people now “go away” to col- 
lege; but perhaps it would be better 
if the college, somehow, were to go 
to the rural communities. Such 
structural decentralization, without 
destroying any real benefits of cen- 
tralization or compromising the intel- 
lectual virtues, does not seem im- 
possible. 

Furthermore, this proposed type of 
college might serve as a “leaven,” not 
only for the secular world, but also 
for existing Catholic institutions that 
frequently appear trapped by the let- 
ter of dubious academic requirements 
imposed from without rather than 
freed by the spirit of apostolic pur- 
pose nurtured from within. It can- 
not be expected, of course, that such 
oases of Catholic culture on the land 
would revolutionize the present sys- 
tem over-night or even in a few dec- 
ades; but if they are wisely con- 
ceived, carefully conducted and true 
to their specific apostolic purpose, 
they might in time have a widespread 
and enduring influence. 

In the meantime the problem, 
“What can be done within the exist- 
ing Catholic institutions,” remains. 

First of all, it must be admitted 
that little will be accomplished if the 
professors lack belief in the cause of 
rural culture. The task here is to 
impart belief founded on truth, not 
just to supply factual information; to 
educate, not just teach. Catholic ed- 
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ucators should be concerned with for- 
mation, not just information; with 
in-forming the spirit, not just inform- 
ing the mind. But many will have to 
start by “forming” themselves for the 
rural apostolate. This task will take 
years. Nevertheless some professors 
in existing institutions may be able to 
do a great deal today. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


It must be affirmed that the art of 
rural living rather than the science of 
agriculture should be the concern of 
the college. Throughout this essay 
we refer to — without defining — the 
“liberal arts” college. Other agencies 
and institutions may deal with prob- 
lems of livelihood while the college 
concerns itself primarily with living: 
not that the two are completely di- 
vorced, but they may be considered 
as distinct. Training may be consid- 
ered one thing, education another. 
Therefore, college education prepar- 
atory for life (on the land or else- 
where) should be primarily liberal. 
This is not to be construed as con- 
tempt for the vocational; on the con- 
trary, the greatest respect for the vo- 
cational may be shown by calling it 
by its proper name, keeping it in its 
proper place, ordering it, disciplining 
it and directing it to a higher end. 
Nor are we disparaging in any sense 
the worthy function of agricultural 
schools, for technical knowledge is 
certainly needed. 

That ideal rural culture which is at 
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the same time personal and provi- 
dent, creative, cooperative and com- 
munal, should unite intelligence, la- 
bor and prayer. It is a culture in 
which head, hand and heart — intel- 
lectual, physical and spiritual powers 
— should conspire. Obviously, it is 
a culture in which the liberal and the 
vocational must come into harmo- 
nious play. The primary purpose of 
the college should be to provide the 
liberal education, the training of the 
intellect, yet — somehow — it might 
strive to integrate in its curriculum 
knowledge, skill and purpose; theory, 
practice and spirit. 


Am AT REINTEGRATION 


In the modern world the workshop, 
the academy and the church are re- 
garded as necessarily separate de- 
partments. Our colleges might do 
more to combat this secularism by 
harmonizing in daily practice, if pos- 
sible, the orders of labor, thought 
and faith. What we learn from re- 
sponsible making need not be di- 
vorced entirely from what we learn 
from abstract speculation and from 
faith. Therefore, first-hand acquain- 
tance with practical problems and 
studies through actual work on the 
land or at crafts, where possible, may 
be advisable; academic discussion of 
esthetics and craftsmanship might, 
somehow, be complemented by work 
shops. 

This suggestion, of course, presents 
practical difficulties, not to mention 
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possible heresy (exaggeration of one 
aspect of the true, to the detriment 
of others) ; but if the idea is worth- 
while, wise minds may overcome the 
difficulties and avoid heresy. An ed- 
ucation that is primarily “liberal” 
need not entirely exclude that which 
is “vocational.” After all, is it not 
true that creative labor is the highest 
form of personal and social culture? 
Catholic colleges must retain the 
character of institutions of higher 
learning, but (as a modern social 
prophet puts it) “the scholar must 
become a worker, and the worker a 
scholar.” This ideal might be prac- 
tically pursued to some extent during 
college years. 

One may state the case in this man- 
ner: there are three kinds of work — 
physical, intellectual and spiritual. 
While the Catholic college for the 
rural community should be concerned 
ultimately with the spiritual (because 
it is Catholic), and should be con- 
cerned basically with the intellectual 
(because it is a college), it should 
not be entirely unconcerned with the 
physical (because it should attempt 
to integrate the rural student). 

What it comes down to is this: if 
our colleges were to turn out fully- 
integrated, socially-conscious _ per- 
sons, regardless of the vocations they 
choose to follow, many would cer- 
tainly tend to return to the soil or at 
least to graft themselves onto the 
peasantry in useful village occupa 
tions. Becanse this ideal is to some 











extent being realized, some young 
scholars are at least looking, if not 
actually going, landward; because 
this ideal is not being sufficiently re- 
alized, many more are looking and 
going cityward. 


DEvVELoPInG LEADERSHIP 


It must be conceded that the tan- 
gible results accruing from a partial 
redirection of objectives in Catholic 
colleges would not be immediately 
seen, though over the decades they 
probably would. The principles of 
the rural restoration would not take 
hold on all students any more than 
the present emphasis on the urban 
apostolate does; nor would such prin- 
ciples apply to the whole student 
body in precisely the same way. A 
happy balance in outlook, however, 
does seem desirable. You need not 
have peasants in your parliament to 
promote the best interests of rural 
populations, any more than you need 
mechanics or miners in your govern- 
ment to draw up socially beneficial 
labor legislation. What you do need 
in the long run, however, are persons 
deeply appreciative of the problems 
of workers in the factory and in the 
field, legislators who are Christian 
social philosophers, lovers of man- 
kind cognizant of the disordered pre- 
dicament men find themselves in to- 
day. The same holds true for all 
walks of life. The Catholic college 
can help to develop future leaders 
with a Christian social philosophy; 
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and part of that philosophy must nec- 
essarily include a sound apprecia- 
tion of rural life. 

It may be said that, ultimately, the 
purpose of the Catholic liberal arts 
college is not to prepare students for 
any specific trade or profession — 
not to turn out doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, housewives, or farmers — 
but to help in the building of good 
and whole human beings; that is, 
human beings deeply imbued with the 
vast inheritance of Christian faith 
and reason, so that they may not only 
save their own souls but also restore 
the whole earth to its Christian axis. 
The restoration of rural life is but 
one phase of that tremendous over- 
hauling of the world; perhaps not so 
pressing as some of the other prob- 
lems, but surely not disconnected 
from the others. Besides the college, 
other educative agencies — the fam- 
ily, the grade and high schools, the 
civic community and the Church — 
must contribute their proper share. 

Our colleges today might start with 
a more apostolic approach to the sub- 
jects under study, placing more em- 
phasis on such topics as: the human 
as well as the “economic” aspects of 
industrialism and craftsmanship; the 
moral as well as the material force of 
cooperation; a Christian philosophy 
of work as well as the Christian argu- 
ment for the living wage; the philos- 
ophy as well as the facts of history. 
Moreover, it seems that further dis- 
cussion is needed on such topics as: 
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labor and leisure; active and passive 
entertainment; technology and the 
soil; the proper functions of the 
state; stewardship of property; group 
action; distributism; the liturgy; 
Catholic Action; the great Catholic 
classics. Field trips and guest lec- 
tures should augment the college fa- 
cilities and faculty; and these, of 
course, should be accompanied and 
followed up by selective reading, 
writing and group discussion. Rural 
culture should be studied as a living 
and therefore changing culture, a 
traditional and therefore principled 
order. 

The responsibility of the college to 
the surrounding community is al- 
ready recognized in some areas, and 
many successful social projects have 
been launched through college ex- 
tension departments. The rural re- 
storation, particularly, may be aided 
by specialized short courses, publi- 
cations and public lectures, treating 
such topics as farming techniques, 
consumer co-operatives, producer co- 
operatives, credit unions, farm ac- 
counting, some phases of home econ- 
omics, housing. In this way abstract 
theory may come to life in concrete 
programs that are inspired and fos- 
tered by the college. 

Through study clubs and discus- 
sion groups, the college extension de- 
partment may “show the way” to in- 
dividuals and organizations outside 
the college; it may provide some re- 
search facilities, sponsor guest speak- 
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ers and other educational programs. 
It should strive in every way to have 
social practices conform to moral 
principles; but it should not become 
so unduly burdened with details and 
working plans that its important 
function of discovering and dissem- 
inating principles and ideals is neg- 
lected. College extension departments 
— “adult education for action” — 
have been and will continue to be a 
most powerful force in combatting 
the flight from the land. This is so 
because they encourage the poten- 
tially strongest element in society — 
the common men — to work together 
for their own material and cultural 
betterment. 


All this leads us to conclude that 
the greatest service that the Catholie 
college can render to the rural com- 
munity is that of formulating and im- 
parting a Catholic philosophy of rur- 
al life. The idea precedes the act. 
The college must analyze and synthe- 
size, generate and circulate those ideas 
that will eventually restore sanity 
to the world. Individuals and groups 
may then begin to erect a sound 
structure on a solid foundation; and 
eventually that which is now but a 
latent and languishing desire may 
become a patent and potent reality. 
But this revolution must first have its 
theory. The scholar and the worker 
must cooperate — the scholar must 
go to work, the worker must go to 
school and the school must go to the 
worker—in restoring rural life. 








Meaning of Christian Charity 
Mscr. Ronawp A. Knox 






Sermon preached at the Pro-Cathedral, Clifton, on August 3, 1952 
to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 


Reprinted from THE TaBLet* 


There was one heart and soul in 


all the company of believers.—Acts 
4:32. 


HEN we Christian people get 

into an argument with Commu- 
nists, they have one line of attack 
against us which is not really very 
difficult to dispose of, but leaves, 
somehow, a nasty taste in the mouth 
— it sticks in your mind, as a burr 
sticks to your coat, when you think 
you have got rid of it. If there were a 
Communist here this morning who 
knew his Bible—fortunately most of 
them don’t—he would point out that 
when I gave out my text just now I 
stopped short at a semi-colon. “There 
was one heart and soul in all the com- 
pany of believers; none of them 
called any of his possessions his own, 
everything was shared in common.” 
There you are, you see (our progres- 
sive friends tell us), your Church 
when it started, when it really re- 
mained true to its principles, was a 
Communist Church; today, its primi- 
tive doctrines are taught in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and nowhere else. 


As I say, it is not really a difficult 
argument to dispose of. Plainly it is 
one thing to join a voluntary society 
which makes a rule of poverty among 
its members—what else do you do 
when you join a religious order?—it 
is quite another thing to deny, as a 
philosophical principle, that any pri- 
vate person has any intrinsic right to 
own productive property. And if you 
know your Bible you can go further 
and explain that the Communist ex- 
periment was only tried at Jerusalem, 
and that in Jerusalem it was not alto- 
gether a success. Ananias and Sap- 
phira pretending that they had 
handed over to the Apostles more 
than they really had; the Greek-speak- 
ing Christians complaining that the 
Hebrew-speaking Christians got pref- 
erential treatment in the share-out; 
and finally St. Paul sending round the 
collection plate all over the heathen 
world, to save the Church at Jerusa- 
lem from bankruptcy—nobody can 
say, human nature being what it is, 
that the primitive Church was a good 
advertisement for Communism. 

And yet, as I say, when we have 
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scored our point in the debate, we 
don’t feel quite easy about it after- 
wards. Whether the experiment failed 
or succeeded, we can’t forget that it 
was, after all, an essentially Christian 
experiment. And although the 
churches which sprang up elsewhere 
did not imitate the mother church of 
Jerusalem, it is quite plain that the 
collection for the saints, the relieving 
of want and distress among Christian 
neighbors, was a major preoccupa- 
tion with St. Paul; you don’t need 
any very close study of his epistles 
to tell you that. 


THe SECOND COLLECTION 


Whatever be the truth about other 
Christian institutions, there is one 
which is quite certainly primitive— 
the second collection. Indeed, I think 
that to the outside observer the infant 
Church must have looked like a care- 
fully run benefit society; see how St. 
Paul lays down, in writing to the 
Thessalonians, that the man who re- 
fuses to work must be left to starve— 
already we were becoming a magnet 
for the unemployable. And the 
Church, in all ages, has continued to 
hanker after her origins; wherever 
men and women have founded re- 
ligious orders, they have gone back 
to the principle of the common purse, 
gone back to those first struggles 
when the Christian community was a 
tiny sect that grew up around the 
Apostles, and “Mary and the other 
women.” 
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Giving alms to the poor had always 
been an honorable duty among pious 
Jews; it is so still. But I don’t think 
Christian alms-giving derived its im- 
petus, or at least its whole impetus, 
from the Jewish tradition; a simpler 
calculation lay behind it. It dated 
from those first days when Our Lord 
still walked on earth and the apostolic 
company had a common purse, with 
Judas Iscariot for its treasurer; when 
the would-be convert might be told to 
go and sell all that he had; when it 
was possible for a Christian to say 
without exaggeration, Lord, we have 
forsaken all things and followed thee. 
How much easier it is to realize the 
sense of mutual obligation in a soci- 
ety while it remains small! 

The needs of suffering humanity 
were present to the minds of the first 
Christians, but there was something 
else. “Let us practise generosity to 
all” St. Paul writes to the Galatians; 
“and above all, to those who are of 
one family with us in the faith.” Of 
one family with us, that was the point, 
one family, with a common family 
budget. How often in the New Testa- 
ment we hear about the widows, who 
were a continual charge on the fi- 
nances of the community! Of course, 
they looked after the widows, just as 
any family would look after a wid- 
owed mother—as they themselves, 
perhaps, were looking after the wid- 
owed Mother of Jesus Christ. So few 
of them, only just a handful of them, 
even when the gospel had begun to 
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spread among the heathen; “the 
brotherhood you belong to, all over 
the world,” so, in a gracious phrase, 
St. Peter calls it, and love of the 
brotherhood was a special quality he 
enjoined on the faithful, over and 
above the love of mankind. 


BROTHERLY CHARITY 


Charity, in those days, didn’t mean 
pulling a long face and getting out 
your check-book and giving some 
money away. It meant giving practi- 
cal, concrete expression to the love 
you felt for a brother of yours; he 
was hard up, just as you might be 
hard up some day—of course you 
shared out with him, what could be 
more natural? You know, when St. 
Paul uses the word “communion” or 
“communicate” in his epistles, it has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
blessed Sacrament of the Altar. To 
communicate is to share out your 
goods with your fellow-Christians, 
and “communion” is this bond of 
practical fellowship, this blossoming 
of love between brother and brother. 

Well, it didn’t last; good things 
don’t last. Christianity conquered the 
world; and unfortunately that meant 
that in a sense the world conquered 
Christianity. We were no longer a set 
of persecuted fugitives, tied together 
by our fellowship in a common cause; 
we were just Tom, Dick and Harry, 
dragged off to the font in infancy and 
growing up as Christians of a sort, 
but not particularly good Christians. 
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The old human instinct of acquisitive. 
ness, of getting on in the world and 
letting the devil take the hindmost, 
still asserted itself; we forgot that we 
were brothers, and charity came to 
mean something rather different. 
There were two different brands of 
people, the rich and the poor; and if 
you belonged to the rich, it made you 
feel uncomfortable having so much 
money—it wouldn’t do you any good, 
you felt, in Purgatory. So you gave 
some of it away, and giving it away 
was called charity. 

That’s the difference between St. 
Paul and St. Vincent de Paul. When 
St. Paul recommended charity to the 
Christians of his day, he was urging 
them to give practical demonstration 
of the love they felt for one another. 
When St. Vincent did the same thing, 
he was understood to be suggesting 
that certain rich ladies and gentlemen 
should begin throwing their money 
about, for the good of their souls. 
The warmth had gone out of charity; 
and because the warmth had gone 
out of it, charity itself got a bad 
name. To live by charity was thought 
to be a disgrace—what would St. Paul 
have said if you had suggested to him 
that it was a disgrace to live by char- 
ity? We were at cross purposes; we 
still used the same language, but the 
whole atmosphere of _first-century 
Christendom was forgotten. 

It was the achievement of Frederic 
Ozanam that he recalled the aimos- 
phere of first-century Christendom 
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to memory. He lived in those bad 
years which followed the French Rev- 
olution, when it seemed as though 
religion in France had received its 
death-blow. And he saw that the 
Church had allowed the revolution- 
aries to steal her thunder, when they 
offered to mankind the blessings of 
fraternity. Fraternity—was that word 
to be used as a reproach to Christen- 
dom, a word that echoed down the 
centuries from the lips of St. Peter 
himself? But there was truth in the 
reproach; Christians had not forgot- 
ten the poor, but they had forgotten 
that the poor were their brothers. And 
Frederic Ozanam, in his own words, 
“went to the poor”; went to them, not 
as a fine gentleman in a carriage scat- 
tering largesse, not as a salaried in- 
spector doling out soup-tickets, but 
as a friend who wanted to know them 
better, who would use better knowl- 
edge as an excuse for charity, and 
charity as an excuse for better knowl- 
edge. 

That is the secret he has handed 
on to later generations of Catholics; 
to our own generation of Catholics, 
which finds itself taunted once again, 
by enemies not less determined than 
his, with the accusation that religion 
is a class affair, and has lost its old 
inspiration of brotherhood. Whatever 
other weapons the Church may dis- 
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pense with, as she rearms herself for 
a new phase of the secular conflict, 
she cannot do without the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. It is our best 
proof that the Church is unaging. 


PERSONAL SANCTIFICATION 


God bless you, brothers; the secret 
you have inherited is a simple one. 
You are to aim at your own personal 
sanctification; one indispensable 
means to that end is zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls; and one indispens- 
able means to that end is a loving ap- 
proach to the poorer members of 
Christ’s flock. I think, if you had 
asked St. Paul for his definition of an 
ordinary Christian, he would have 
given you no other.. Ordinary Chris- 
tians—that is what you are trying to 
be; there should be no great tempta- 
tion to your humility when you set 
before yourselves so modest an ambi- 
tion. And yet, is it a modest ambi- 
tion? You would hardly think so 
when so many Christians, with your 
example before them, are content to 
do less for Christ. How far that little 
candle sheds its beams! Courage, 
brothers; in a world so dark as this, 
your light shall shine before men, 
though it be but a rush-light of char- 
ity; and they will see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven. 








Editorials 





Youth and Maturity 
A GREAT number of parents and 


educators are shaking their 
heads these days and wondering what 
is going to happen to the young peo- 
ple of America, who are constantly 
being bombarded on all sides by evi- 
dence of crime and corruption. Yes- 
terday it was the Kefauver Commit- 
tee’s revelations of tie-ups between 
gamblers and police; it was the tax 
evaders and the influence peddlers in 
Washington; it was the shattering 
news that even some of our young 
football and basketball players — the 
particular heroes of American youth 
— were in on “the fix.” Tomorrow, 
who knows what it will be? In the 
face of all this, the older generation 
asks itself, how can we expect our 
young people to hang onto the ideals 
we teach them — ideals which they 
see so frequently flouted? 

It seems to us that much of this 
pessimism is unwarranted. In a Catho- 
lic weekly last October, one writer 
cast a vote of confidence in young 
people which we would like to echo 
here: 

The young baffle you because 
they are fundamentally innocent 
and believing. No one is so 
wholly moral as the young. For 
they believe in their hearts... . 
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The young are perfectly capable 

of saving themselves. They are, 

it seems to me, remarkably in- 
telligent and courageous. 

And so we think that while the 
scandals are not to be condoned or 
ignored, we can nevertheless rely on 
the natural idealism and good sense 
of most young people to protect 
themselves. 

What seems to this department to 
be dangerous — for the majority of 
young men and women at least — is 
not so much that they will go out into 
the world without ideals, but that 
they will take with them false il- 
lusions about their personal future 
and about their personal pursuit of 
happiness. 

When we are young we tend to 
cherish certain dreams about what is 
in store for us. Marriage, many of 
us think, will be one continuous hon- 
eymoon — a perfect idyll of glamor- 
ous love — like the stories in the 
women’s magazines, like the brief but 
exciting love affairs of Hollywood 
celebrities. Our marriage, we think, 
will be like them, only it will be last- 
ing and permanent. The reality, we 
find upon experiencing it, is often 
quite different. Hollywood stars don't 
have difficulty saving for a piece of 
furniture, or scraping by on the food 
budget until next payday; the men in 
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the love stories never seem to have 
any trouble finding an apartment for 
the wife and family; husband and 
wife never seem to get bored with one 
another; they are not surrounded by 
five or six children all demanding 
their attention at once and turning 
the house into a shambles. 

Many young men and women think 
of a job in the same rosy terms. They 
picture themselves as wealthy and 
successful in an “important” job; in 
their dreams they enjoy the respect 
and admiration of a host of friends 
and co-workers. Often it doesn‘t turn 
out that way. To all outward appear- 
ances, at least, the work they find 
themselves in is not likely to be “im- 
portant”; secretaries and assistants 
are not at their beck and call; they 
probably work quietly and unob- 
served. The glamor wears off and 
the job becomes routine. 

There is often a similar contrast 
between the dream and the reality 
where our religion is concerned. 
More and more students in our 
schools and colleges these days are 
getting some inkling of the tremen- 
dous work there is to do in the lay 
apostolate. As the popes have con- 
tinued to sound the call to action, 
and as various lay movements have 
sprung up to answer that call, thou- 
sands of young people are becoming 
conscious of the fact that the Church 
needs them in its work of saving souls 
and bringing about the kingship of 
Christ in men’s hearts. Then the 
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students leave school and get out in 
the world. Often they find it difficult 
to convince a single person that the 
apostolic ideal is worth a try. Often 
they live in a parish where the pastor 
is not in sympathy with their ideas. 
Their parents and those of the older 
generation do not share their vision. 
And slowly, the zeal trickling away, 
they give up trying, and concentrate 
on saving their own souls. 

It is at this point — when marriage 
loses its first glow, when our job be- 
gins to become routine, when we are 
tempted to narrow our vision of the 
task the Church asks of us—that our 
education must submit to the most 
crucial test it will ever have to meet. 
For different people it comes at differ- 
ent times and in different ways, but 
for all it is real and inevitable. 

It is our maturity that is being test- 
ed — a maturity which our education 
should have helped to give us. At the 
crucial point, it is only the mature 
individual who will realize that the 
difficulties he is facing are part of the 
human condition. Marriages without 
problems exist only in fiction, jobs 
without frustrations exist only in our 
imagination; apostles without oppo- 
sition can rarely be found in the his- 
tory of Christianity. 

This does not mean that we should 
give up the ideal, lower our sights, 
shrug our shoulders and say: “Oh 
well, that’s the way things are; I was 
a fool to think otherwise.” It is what 
we make out of our situation that will 
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make us mature. If in marriage there 
are sometimes struggles and bore- 
dom, there are also peace and joy and 
fulfillment. It is in accepting the 
struggles that we enjoy the peace. If 
in our jobs there is sometimes frus- 
tration, there is also an opportunity 
for service to others. Unless we ac- 
cept the occasional frustrations, we 
will never see the opportunities to 
serve. If in our work in the aposto- 
late there is opposition, there is also 
much that we can do here and now, 
to accomplish something in a positive 
way. If we meet opposition with des- 
pair or with belligerence, we will not 
hasten the coming of the Kingdom. 
— Topay, Chicago, Ill., March, 1952. 


Social Action Sunday 


oe February 8, has been set 
aside in the Diocese of Hartford 
as Social Action Sunday. It is not a 
mere day of commemoration or cele- 
bration, a simple anniversary of some 
great person or famous event. It is in- 
tended, as Bishop O’Brien says in his 
letter directing the observance of the 
day, to further a knowledge of Catho- 
lic social teaching and to promote the 
active application of that knowledge 
in everyday life. 

What is Catholic social teaching? 
Unfortunately, too many Catholics 
have little more knowledge of it than 
the fact that Pope Leo XIII, more 
than a half-century ago, issued a 
great encyclical called Rerum Novar- 


April 


um, and that Pope Pius XI followed 
up forty years later with an equally 
great encyclical, Quadragesimo An- 
no. What is in either encyclical the 
average Catholic would find it diff- 
cult to state. Although both Papal 
documents have been made available 
in a score of forms, the average Cath- 
olic simply has not seen them or, if he 
has seen them, has never bothered to 
read them. 

The basis of these encyclicals is the 
fundamental dignity of man as a 
creature composed of body and soul 
and made to the image and likeness 
of God. No Catholic, with a good 
conscience, can advocate any social 
system or promote any theory of so- 
cial relations which does violence to 
that dignity. The application of that 
statement should be obvious. How, 
for instance, can any Catholic ap- 
prove or condone the oppression of 
individuals or groups because the col- 
or of their skin is different from his, 
or they differ from him in other 
ways? They are men whom Jesus 
Christ died to redeem. They possess 
souls just as valuable as his. They 
are children of the same primeval 
father, Adam, and their destiny is the 
same goal of eternal life. They are 
his brethren. 

How can any Catholic without fault 
accept any social theory which does 
not take into account the essential 
dignity of the individual? Possess- 
ing an immortal soul, so infinitely 
precious that it brought Christ into 
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the world to live and die for its sal- 
vation, the individual is superior to 
the institutions, whether social, po- 
litical or economic, within whose 
boundaries he exists. The theories of 
Communism and of other forms of 
Marxian Socialism deny this superi- 
ority. They subordinate the indi- 
vidual to the state. As against the 
state, they say, the individual has no 
rights, not even those of conscience. 
He is an unimportant unit of the 
herd. Such theories a Catholic must 
oppose with all his strength, as he 
must oppose any movement, whatever 
its nature, which does not take into 
proper account the infinite worth of 
each man’s soul. 

But this does not mean a program 
of mere negation and opposition. 
There is a positive side to Catholic 
social action which is even more fun- 
damental. If the dignity of a man’s 
soul is truly so great, then, as Catho- 
lics, we must promote and uphold 
that dignity. If Communism had 
never existed and racial prejudice 
were wiped out tomorrow, the obli- 
gation would still exist. Many of the 
social evils against which the Com- 
munists protest and which they use 
for purposes of propaganda are real. 
Extreme and degrading poverty, for 
instance, does not agree with human 
dignity, nor does the barter of human 
labor in the marketplace as if it were 
a commodity like coal and wood. 
Positive programs for remedying so- 
cial evils, programs which are accep- 


table to the followers of Christ, 
should not be left high and dry on 
the shelf of theory. They should be 
put into practice by Catholics. For 
Catholics, above all others, should 
love their fellow men as the immortal 


children of God. 


Social Action Sunday is a remind- 
er of our obligation to be more than 
mere theorists regarding man’s 
rights, man’s duties and man’s intrin- 
sic worth. It would be well, after 
listening to the sermon on Sunday 
and reading the words of the Ameri- 
can Bishops on the questions of the 
day, if all Catholics made a resolu- 
tion to follow up in action, so far as 
it is possible, whatever program of 
social action is proposed to them. 
Above all, good Catholics should at- 
tempt to bring their Catholic princi- 
ples to bear on the problems of every- 
day life. For, as the American Bish- 
ops have said, “No man can disre- 
gard God and play a man’s part in 
God’s_ world.” — CaTHotic TRAN- 
script, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 5, 1953. 


For Lay Catholics 


nomena in widely separated 
parts of the world, three prelates 
recently delivered addresses which 
are of particular importance to 
American Catholics. The first to speak 
was the Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
Archbishop Ildebrando Antoniutti. 
Preaching in Manitoba, the Papal 


envoy said: 
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There is certainly need in our time 
for fine soldiers of Christ. Errors are 
rampant. Waves of corruption from the 
press, pictorials, magazines, stage and 
screen are beating against Christian 
barriers; deplorable living standards 
cause inevitable conflict between the 
different classes of society; scarcity of 
homes embitters and discourages many 
parents; unjust distribution of wealth 
throughout the world scandalizes the 
poor and drives them to vengeful out- 
burst. 


Mark my words, my dear brethren. 
If Catholics do not go to the man on the 
street, if they fear to put into practice 
the solutions Popes and bishops have 
repeatedly given to remedy the ailments 
that beset our modern society, in short 
if they fail to be the leaven in the dough 
and the light of men, dark days of afflic- 
tion will descend upon the world. He 
who contends that the apostolate is no 
concern to him, that it is the work and 
the business of priests, is assuming the 
attitude of the deserter. 

‘“The apostolate is everybody’s 
duty,” the Archbishop went on. “The 
layman must understand that there 
is work that no one else can ac- 
complish but himself. It is impossible 
for the priest to go into certain places 
and to break down certain barriers. 
It is often the layman’s duty to open 
the road to Christ.” 


To many Catholics, accustomed to 
thinking of the role of the laity in a 
purely passive way, statements like 
this one by the Apostolic Delegate 
come as something of a shock. Ameri- 
cans, in particular, tend to regard re- 
ligion as something that should never 
be discussed in public; religion is 
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treated a little like those social 
offenses which the ads tell us are un- 
mentionable in polite society. Some. 
times the advertising slogan, “Even 
your best friend won’t tell you,” is 
more true about religion than it is 
about skin starvation, pink tooth. 
brush or any of the other mysterious 
maladies so dear to the hearts of ad- 
vertising copywriters. 


Part of the reason for this relue- 
tance to discuss religion can prob- 
ably be traced to the fact that in the 
past religious differences sometimes 
led to bitter personal clashes. People 
chose silence rather than arguments. 
It is worth pointing out, however, 
that no one is suggesting that Catho- 
lics now march out and engage in 
heated arguments about religion. 
Willingness to discuss is very dif- 
ferent from sallying forth belliger- 
ently looking for an argument. Dis- 
cussions of religion should stay pre- 
cisely that—discussions and not argu- 
ments. 


In addition, it should also be noted 
that the climate of the modern world 
has changed greatly since the days 
when religious discussion was avoided 
for fear of public clashes and dan- 
gerous dissension. Speaking in Liver- 
pool during the month of August, 
Archbishop Richard Downey de- 
scribed part of this change in intel- 
lectual climate: 

The alleged war between science and 


religion is no longer proclaimed. The 
war exists only in the heated imagina- 
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tion of people who have misconceived 
the functions of science and religion. 
Nowadays it is almost impossible to 
find a man who does not pay at least lip- 
service to religion. In some mysterious 
way he claims to be on the side of the 
angels. 

If he rails against priests and priest- 
craft, he will tell you he does so in the 
interests of religion pure and undefiled. 
If he objects to theological creeds and 
formularies (he will tell you), it is be- 
cause these things trammel the religious 
sense... 

But beneath all this vague questing 
and unrest, there is a seeking after God 
and a conviction that man does not live 
by bread alone. There is a spirituality 
of outlook which desires to see science 
applied to the higher interests of man 
and more particularly to the reign of 
peace on earth. 

It is literally true that there is no 


lasting satisfaction in purely worldly 
pleasures. Man today is unhappy. 
The world separated from God is a 
world without point and purpose, and 
modern man is looking for purpose. 
As a result, our times are ripe for a 
return to God. 

This hunger for God is one of the 
most important truths about our dec- 
ade, and in the light of it the recent 
remarks of still a third prelate are 
strikingly apropos. Speaking in Wash- 
ington, Bishop John M. McNamara 
summed the matter up simply: 

“We share bread with a starving 
neighbor,” the Bishop said; “why 
don’t we share Christian truths with 
starving souls?”—THE Voice oF St. 
JupE, Chicago, Ill., October, 1951. 





Amoral and Immoral 


People deny moral standards implicitly when they live as if no such standards 
existed; they deny them explicitly when, as is being done now, of set purpose and 
in so many words they reject moral standards. Amorality, of course, is the surest, 
most radical way of perpetuating an appalling immorality, and so of bringing 
about the ruin of character, the complete frustration of personality, the ultimate 
enslavement of the soul. Obviously there can be immorality without amorality; 
that is, there can be a breach of principle without the denial of the principle mo- 
mentarily forsaken by the breach. But there can never be amorality without, at 
least, objective immorality; and a really desperate situation develops, one as nearly 
hopeless as anything cam be in this life, when amorality holds the center of the 
stage and the wholesale rejection of moral principles carries the play.—G. K. Me- 
Inerney, S.J., in CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE Sacrep Heart, July, 1952. 
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Orientales Ecclesias 
Pore Pius XII 


Encyclical addressed on December 15, 1952, to “the Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and other local Ordinaries of the Oriental Churches having 
peace and communion with the Holy See.” 


HE Oriental Churches, rendered illustrious by the doctrine of the Holy 

Fathers and in ancient times bathed by the blood of martyrs, in more 
recent ages, and also in our own day, have always formed in a special man- 
ner the object of Our solicitude, a fact which is known to all. 


Indeed, as soon as We, without any merit of Our own, but through the 
inscrutable design of God, were raised to the Chair of the Prince of the 
Apostles, We turned Our mind and heart to you, and to those also who 
“find themselves outside the Catholic Church” (Cf. Radio Message, March 
3, 1939: A.A.S. XXXI, Ser. II, Vol. VI, p. 86), and whom We ardently 
desire may return as soon as possible to the fold of the Common Father, the 
abode of their ancestors (Cf. Encyclical Summi Pontificatus: A.A.S. XXX], 
Ser. II, Vol. VI, pp. 418-419; and Encyclical Mystici Corporis: A.A.S. XXXV, 
Ser. ITI, Vol. X, pp. 242-243). 


We have given you other proofs of Our paternal benevolence during 
the course of Our Pontificate. As is known to you, We have conferred the 
dignity of the Roman purple on another of your Bishops, the Patriarch of 
the Armenians of Cilicia, and We are providing for the codification of the 
Canonical Laws which affect you: a work of the greatest importance, and 
one which is already in part completed. 


But it is not necessary to speak at length of matters without doubt 
already well known to you; as for the rest, We have followed in the foot- 
steps of Our predecessors (Cf. Encyclical Rerum Orientalium: A.A.S. XX, 
Vol. XX, p. 277 ff), who from the very first days of Christianity not only 
surrounded your ancestors with a particular affection, but were accustomed 
besides to grant them all possible aid on every occasion when they were 
besieged by heresy or groaned under the terror and persecutions of enemies. 

Thus it was that through the Apostolic Authority entrusted to the Prince 
of the Apostles and to His Successors by the Divine Redeemer the Roman 
Pontiffs defended the integrity of Catholic doctrine in the First and Second 
Councils of Nicea, in the First, Second and Third of Constantinople, and 
in those of Ephesus and Chalcedon; and when a lamentable dissension sepa- 
rated a great part of the Oriental Churches from Rome, they not only con- ‘ 
demned it through their Legates in the Fourth Council of Constantinople, 
but they exerted themselves in every manner possible in order that, in the 
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common interest, the situation might be happily resolved. After numerous, 
praiseworthy and difficult efforts, they were able to do this in the Council 
of Florence, although against the hopes of all good men the deliberations 
taken were not afterwards put into practice. 

Again when the Eastern regions were invaded by new peoples who deva- 
stated even the sacred places of Palestine, consecrated by the Divine Blood 
of Jesus Christ, the Roman Pontiffs then urged the Christian Princes to the 
great undertaking of the defense of religion. Nor has this eager solicitude 
and this benevolence of Our Predecessors towards your fellow-countrymen 
become less in intensity or diminished in Our day, but rather appear to be 
ever increasing. 

As you in fact know, many were sent among you to explain Catholic 
doctrine and to convince al] to return to the highly desired unity of faith 
and of rule. Here, too, at the See of Peter, there was founded a Sacred Con- 
gregation with the express purpose of regulating the interests and rites of 
the Oriental Church. Thus also there was founded an Institute for Oriental 
Studies with the object of cultivating and promoting with every care a 
suitable knowledge of all matters concerning you. 


SOLICITUDE FOR CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 


At the present time, unfortunately, other reasons require Our care and 
solicitude. In many regions where the Oriental Rite particularly flourishes, 
there has been unleashed a new tempest, which seeks to overthrow, devastate 
and destroy in misery flourishing Christian communities. 

If in past centuries some particular dogma of Catholic doctrine was 
impugned, today, on the contrary, as you well see, [the enemies of the 
Church] rashly go even further. They seek to banish from public life and 
the domestic scene, from the universities, from the schools and from the life 
of whole populations, sacred rights, institutions and laws, indeed all that 
is divine or that has relation to divinity, almost as if they were dealing 
with matters of mythology and evil-omen. 

Therefore, however greater the accumulation of evils which oppresses 
a most elect part of Christianity, in that degree, Venerable Brothers, is Our 
benevolence towards you increased, that much the more ardent is the 
paternal love which We cherish for you all. 

And in the first place We wish that it be most clearly manifested to you 
that We consider your sorrows and your grief as Our own, and that there 
is nothing We desire more ardently than to bring some relief to your 
sufferings, above all by means of Our prayers and those of every Christian 
for all those who are being persecuted for having defended, as was nec- 
essary, the Catholic religion and its sacred rights. 

We know that today there are multitudes of the faithful in Oriental 
regions who weep bitterly as they see their Bishops put to death or dispersed, 
or so impeded that they are unable freely to address their flocks and, as 
they rightfully should, exercise over them their authority; as they behold 
so many of their Churches destined to profane uses or left in squalid aban- 
don; as they realize that no longer in these churches can they now raise up 
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to heaven in prayerful union their voices harmonized in the wonderful 
modulations that are prescribed in your Liturgy, to call down the dew of 
heavenly graces that minds be elevated, hearts consoled and remedy found 
for such great evils. 

We know that many from among you have been sent to prisons and con- 
centration camps, or if they are living in their homes, are unable to exercise 
those sacrosanct rights which are theirs; that is, not only the right to profess 
their faith in the intimate sanctuary of their own consciences, but also to 
be able to teach it openly, to defend and propagate it in the family circle 
for the proper education of the children, and in the school, for the proper 
training of the pupils. 

On the other hand We also are aware that the faithful of the Oriental 
Churches, in fraternal union with their brethren of the Latin Rite, are 
together bearing with fortitude the sorrowful burdens of these persecutions, 
and in like manner are together sharing in the martyrdom, the triumph 
and the glory that are resulting therefrom. Indeed, they are persevering 
with heroic courage in their faith. They are resisting the enemies of 
Christianity with the same unconquerable fortitude with which your fore- 
bears did in times past. They are raising their supplications to Heaven, 
if not publicly, at least in private. They are remaining faithfully attached 
in closest union to the Roman Pontiff and to their pastors. So also are 
they continuing to revere, beseech and love in a very special way the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, most loving and powerful Queen of Heaven and of 
earth, to Whose Immaculate Heart they have all been consecrated by Us. 


Sres VIcToRY IN THE FUTURE 


4 


All this is unquestionably the augury of most certain victory in the 
future, of that victory, however, which flows not from the blood of men in 
conflict among themselves, nor is nourished by unbridled desire for earthly 
power, but which is founded on just and legitimate liberty; on justice 
practised not only with words, but also with facts, justice to citizens, peo- 
ples and nations; on peace and fraternal charity, which unites all in the 
bonds of friendship; on religion, above all, which rightly orders customs, 
moderates private aspirations by placing them at the service of the public 
welfare, raises up minds to heaven, and, in fine, protects civil society and 
the peace of all. 

This is the object of Cur most ardent hopes. In the meantime, however, 
the information that reaches Us is such as to render more bitter Our sorrow. 

By day and by night We turn with paternal solicitude Our mind and 
Our heart to those who have been confided to Us by divine mandate (Cf. 
John 21: 15-17), and who We know are treated in so unworthy a manner 
as to be the object of calumnies for their firm attachment to the Catholic 
Faith, and as to be deprived of their legitimate rights, not excluding at 
times even those so innate to human nature that whenever they are trampled 
upon by vi ‘once, fear or other means, the very cignity of man is lessened 
end subjectcd to injury as a result. 

Ar xg these saddening communications brought to Our notice, there 
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is one which in these latest days has afflicted more than any other not only 
Us, not only all Christians, but also all those who hold in honor the dignity 
and liberty of citizens. 

We would refer to Bulgaria, where there existed a em!) but flourishing 
community af Catholics, aid Where a terrible catastrophe has caused pro- 
found mourning in the Church. With the usual method of accusations, public 
crimes were imputed to the ministers of God. Among these, Our Venerable 
Brother, Eugene Bossilkoff, Bishop of Nikopol, was condemned to death, 
together with three other of his priest collaborators in the pastoral ministry. 
Furthermore, many others already are imprisoned or impeded by the 
restraint of public authority, and to these are added a not inconsiderable 
number of Catholics punished in various ways, and thus invested with the 
same distinction and honor. 

As a duty of conscience, We raise Our protest against all of this, while 
to the whole of Christendom We denounce the injury inflicted upon the 
Church. 

These victims, in fact, have been condemned as enemies of the State not 
only because of having professed, but also for having striven openly and 
strenuously to defend, the Catholic religion, when in truth they are second 
to none in their love of country, respect for public authority and their ob- 
servance of the law, provided these be not contrary to the natural, divine or 
ecclesiastical law. 

What indeed has happened, especially in more recent times, in Bulgaria, 
unfortunately has been happening already for some time amongst other 
peoples where the Church of the Oriental Rite flourishes, namely, amongst 
the peoples of Rumania, of the Ukraine and among many other peoples also. 

As far as the first nation is concerned, by an Apostolic Letter of last 
March (Cf. A.A.S., XLIV, Ser. IT, Vol. XIX, p. 249 ff), We have already 
protested vehemently against the many afflictions by which the faithful of 
your own and the Latin Rite are oppressed, and with fatherly sympathy We 
have exhorted them all to persevere, with that indomitable steadfastness by 
which they are distinguished, in the religion of their forefathers. 


THE UKRAINE 


For the present, however, We sadly turn our thoughts and affection to 
another people, truly dear to Us, namely, to the people of the Ukraine, 
among whom are not a few of the faithful who look towards Rome with 
immense desire and earnest love, and venerate this Apostolic See as the 
center of the Christian religion and as the infallible teacher of Christian 
truth by reason of the mandate of Jesus Christ (Cf. Matt. 16: 18-19; John 
ll: 15-17; Luke 22: 32). 

This people, nevertheless, as We have learned with overwhelming grief, 
are oppressed in no smaller degree with persecution and find themselves 
already for some time in a situation no less grave than the other peoples, 
of whom We have spoken to you, Venerable Brothers, in this letter. 

In a special way We would recall the memory of those Bishops of 
the Oriental Rite who were among the first in the defense of their religion 
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to endure hardship, affliction and outrage; who, transported to the city of 
Kiev, were there tried and condemned to various punishments—in the 
city of Kiev, We say, whence once shone forth throughout all those regions 


the _ of Chiictien doctrine, and whence Christian worship was propa- 
gated. 


Some of these have already met a glorious death, and so, as one may 
hope, from the abode of heavenly blessedness, which they enjoy, lovingly 
look down upon their sons and their companions in their unarmed struggle, 
and implore for them the all-powerful protection of God. 

Besides, We cannot pass over in silence those faithful of the Latin and 
Oriental Rite who, after being driven from homeland and hearth, and 
deported into unknown and distant lands, are now there deprived of their 
rightful priests, who could console, help and direct them, and extend to 
them the heavenly comforts of religion. 

All this is for Us a cause of grief so heart-rending that We cannot 
restrain Our tears. Meanwhile We beseech the all-compassionate God and 
Father of Mercy that He would deign graciously to enlighten those who are 
responsible for such a sad state of affairs, and that He would deign like- 
wise to put an end as soon as possible to the accumulation of so many evils. 


CAUSE FOR CONSOLATION 


Nevertheless, Venerable Brothers, in the midst of so many and such 
great calamities, on account of which Our soul and yours are overwhelmed 
with grief, We have reason to derive some consolation from news We have 
received. For it is made known to Us that those who are reduced to such 
a lamentable and critical situation remain steadfast in their faith with 
such intrepid constancy as to excite Our admiration and the admiration 
of every honest person. 

Let all these receive from Us this merited recognition of Our paternal 
praise, and may it serve to increase and strengthen more and more their 
fortitude. And let them know for certain that We, as the Common Father 
Whom “the care for all the churches” (2 Cor. 11: 28) urges and the “love 
of Christ impels” (ibid. 5: 14), raise up each day ardent supplication that 
the reign of Jesus Christ, bearer of peace to souls, to peoples and to 
nations, may everywhere triumph. 

Before the sad spectacle of these afflictions—which have stricken not 
only Our sons among the laity, but more especially those who, raised to 
the priestly dignity, are for that very reason afflicted, that the words of 
Sacred Scripture may be verified: “I will smite the shepherd and the sheep 
of the flock will be scattered” (Matt. 26: 31; Cf. Mark 14: 27; Zach. 
13: 7)—We feel obliged to recall to the mind of all that throughout the 
course of the centuries, not only among civilized but also among barbaric 
peoples, the ministers of religion have always been treated, in so far aé 
they are intermediaries between God and men, with due honor and veneration. 

When, moreover, the Divine Redeemer, after the dispelling of the dark- 
ness of error, taught to us heavenly truth and through His profound con- 
descension wished to make us partakers in His eternal priesthood, this 
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showing of honor and veneration was then greatly increased, so much so 
that Bishops and priests were regarded as most loving Fathers, desirous 
of nothing else than the common good of the people entrusted to their care. 

Yet the Divine Redeemer has said Himself: “No disciple is above his 
teacher” (Matt. 10: 24); “If they have persecuted me, they will persecute 
you also” (John 15: 20); “Blessed are you when men reproach you, and 
persecute you, and speaking falsely, say all manner of evil against you, 
for my sake. Rejoice and exult, because your reward is great in heaven” 
(Matt. 5: 11-12). 

We should not wonder, therefore, if in Our days, and perhaps more 
than in past centuries, the Church of Christ, and in a particular way its 
ministers, is made to suffer from persecutions, falsehoods, calumnies and 
afflictions of every kind; but rather place Our secure trust in Him Who, 
if He has already foretold these future calamities, wished also to forewarn 
us with these words: “In the world you will have affliction. But take 
courage, I have overcome the world” (John 16: 33). 

Do not be downhearted, therefore, Venerable Brothers. Just as your 
forebears overcame so many difficulties, wiles and dangers by fighting with 
heroic fortitude even unto martyrdom, so also you who belong to the 
Oriental Church, together with the faithful of the Latin Rite, trust in the 
aid of heavenly grace and be not afraid. Supplicate together the Lord and 
His Most Loving Mother, praying especially for those who are today in 
greatest danger, that they may be endowed with Christian fortitude. 

Pray too that all may finally understand certain truths, which are, in 
fact, clearer than the light of the sun, namely, that “the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal but powerful before God” (2 Cor. 10: 4), that the 
Church does not seek temporal power but the eternal salvation of souls. 
that she does not intrigue against governing authorities, but, by means of 
the Gospel teachings which are capable of forming first-class citizens, she 
strengthens the very foundations of human society. 

If, therefore, she is allowed to enjoy the liberty given her by God. if 
she is allowed to display her strength publicly and carry on her activities 
openly in the midst of the people, she can undoubtedly contribute much 
towards promoting the common good, towards bringing the various classes 
of citizens closer together in justice and in concord, and towards leading 
all nations to that true peace and tranquillity which, just as it is desired 
by all, must also be willed by all. 


Asks For Pusiic PRAYERS 


In order to obtain these things, We desire, Venerable Brothers, that 
you have public prayers said and that you exhort the faithful entrusted 
to you to perform also works of penance, so that the Divine Majesty, out- 
raged by so many and so grave offenses, may be appeased. 

Let all remember the words of Sacred Scripture: “Pray for those who 
persecute and calumniate you” (Matt. 5: 44); “Let the members have care 
for one another. And if one member suffers anything, all the members 
suffer with it” (1 Cor. 12: 25-26). It is necessary, furthermore, to imitate 
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the example of the Divine Redeemer Who, in the midst of terrible pain, 
cried out from the Cross: “Father, forgive them for they do not know what 
they are doing” (Luke 23: 34). It is necessary likewise to fill up in our 
flesh that which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ for His Body, which 
is the Church (Cf. Col. 1: 24). Wherefore, not only must we pray to God 
for our distressed sons and brothers, but we must willingly offer up to 
Him our sufferings, our voluntary penances and afflictions. 

If, towards the numberless persons in those regions who are suffering 
infirmity, sorrows and anxieties, or who are in prison, We cannot put into 
practice the words of Jesus, “I was sick and you visited me; I was in 
prison and you came to me” (Matt. 25: 36), there is, nevertheless, some 
way in which we can accomplish the same thing: namely, by our prayers 
and works of penance we can beseech the Most Merciful God to send His 
comforting angels to these our suffering brothers and sons, and to grant 
them most copious gifts from on high which will console and fortify their 
minds and elevate them to heavenly things. 


SACRIFICE OF THE Mass 


In a particular manner, however, We desire that all priests who are 
able daily to offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice should make a remembrance 
of those Bishops and priests who, far from their churches and their faithful, 
have not the possibility of ascending the altar to offer the Divine Sacrifice 
and nourish themselves and their faithful with that divine food from which 
our souls attain a sweetness surpassing all desire, and receive that strength 
which leads to victory. And, united together in fraternal union, let the 
faithful who approach the same holy table and partake of the same sacrifice 
do likewise, with the result that in every part of the world and in all the 
rites which constitute the ornament of the Church, there shall be raised 
to God and His Heavenly Mother unanimous voices imploring the divine 
mercy on behalf of these afflicted communities of Christians. 

Since there will be celebrated next January as usual in many places 
the octave of prayers for the unity of the Church, it seems to Us particu- 
larly opportune that, especially on that occasion, earnest supplications 
should be made to God, not only that there be verified as soon as possible 
the desire of the Redeemer: “Holy Father, keep in thy name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one even as we are” (John 17: 11); 
but also that the prisons may be opened and the chains unlocked which 
today pitifully afflict so many for heroically having tried to defend the 
rights and institutions of religion; and also that Christian truth, justice, 
concord and peace, which are the greatest gifts of all, may triumph 
everywhere. 

As an earnest of that and as a pledge of Our paternal benevolence, 
We impart from Our heart to you, Venerable Brothers, to the flocks 
entrusted to your care, and in a particular manner to those living in these 
difficult conditions, the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the fifteenth day of December, 1952, 
in the fourteenth year of Our Pontificate. 














On Tourism 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to delegates to a tourism convention, 
March 30, 1952 


OU are welcome, beloved children! Your homage, your gifts and, 

above all, your presence are greatly pleasing to Us. In the course of 
the past years and particularly during the Holy Year, the innumerable 
groups of the faithful that gathered around Us, one after the other, brought 
home to Us in a very real manner the truth of the saying: “All roads lead 
to Rome.” The pilgrimages have not ceased to bring to this Eternal City 
the faithful of all nations and of every condition of life. Congresses have 
brought together here the representatives of the sciences, arts and letters, 
of all the forms of social, economic, industrial and political activity. The 
changes taking place in the world have caused to converge towards the 


-center and the seat of the Common Father flowing masses of exiles, refu- 


gees, wanderers. 

Certainly, the nature, mode and organization of these voyages were 
quite different. But in every instance there was the practical working out 
of tourism, whether in joy or sorrow, in comfort or discomfort, according 
to the variety of characters, purposes and religious dispositions. From the 
beginning of the present century, the means of locomotion in the material 
order, the evolution of the world in the cultural order, have brought people 
closer together and almost abolished distances and have increased contacts 
among the most heterogeneous groups. Notwithstanding the diversified 
developments of travel and meetiugs, you have believed that there was 
still a place for tourism as such, and it is on this basis that, independently 
of particular conditions and aims, you have united and have assembled here. 

While often the notion of tourism is reduced to that of a pleasure trip, 
you have avowedly taken it to mean something broader. And it is in this 
wider sense that We propose to address Our words to you, in order that 
thereby the value and effects of tourism may be better appreciated; a 
value, moreover, which is quite different according to the end that one 
wishes to attain and the manner in which it is achieved. - 

The motive for setting out is sometimes the order of God, expressly 
signified and freely accepted. It is sometimes the mysterious disposition 
of Providence, accepted with ready heart or out of necessity. It is a personal 
and spontaneous impulse, or obedience to a more or less imperious interior 
inspiration. It would be of interest to follow the history of human travels 
from the most distant past up to the immediate present. 

And also how diverse is the design, both Divine and human, of these 
wandering movements! The great migrations have populated the world. 
The dispersions and departures for lands of exile or of refuge have brought 
close and fused together the elements composing human society. 
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Among those who swallow up space, some, such as missioners and 
explorers, have been urged on by an irresistible desire for conquest: con- 
quest of souls to make them heirs of the Kingdom of God; conquest of 
nations to extend this Kingdom to the ends of the earth. Is it necessary to 
recall the heroic journeys of St. Paul and of St. Francis Xavier, or those 
of Columbus, of Vasco da Gama, of Champlain, anxious to bring the benefits 
of Christian civilization to peoples not yet illumined by the light of the 
Gospel? Others, eager to make discoveries conducive to the progress of 
science or to the good of humanity, have gone to investigate the frozen 
territories of the polar regions (there comes to mind in this regard the great 
explorer and scientist of our age, Fridtjof Nansen), to attack unconquered 
peaks and forests, to break the silence of the deserts. And who is there 
who does not know of the peregrinations of Petrarch who, “not for any 
reasons of business . . . but moved only by a certain youthful ardor and 
by the desire of visiting,” wandered through France and Germany, along 
the banks of the Rhine and climbed Mount Ventoso, but always with his 
heart turned toward Italy to which, from Mount Geneva, he sent that tender 
and moving salute: “Hail, blessed land dear to God, hail . . .” 

From the earliest times of the Church, feelings of faith and piety have 
led and still lead penitents, contemplatives and the simple faithful to the 
land hallowed by the life and sufferings of Christ, to Eternal Rome, the 
center of Catholicity, to the tombs of the Apostles and Martyrs and Saints, 
to the places favored by the presence and by the predilection of Jesus 
Christ and of His Most Blessed Mother. 

And could We omit turning Our thoughts with particular affection to 
the forced “tourism” of those who, as refugees or expellees from their 
countries, are, with a painful euphemism, called “displaced persons”? 
How far they are from traveling and visiting for pleasure! Yet they also 
must be considered if we are to have that true, broad and full concept of 
tourism to which We have referred. 


COMMON FEATURES 


Since, then, there is such contrast among the variety of determining 
motives, of aims pursued, of ways of travel, of conditions of residence, of 
attitudes of mind, there must be some common factor which is distinctive 
of tourism, and which justifies your idea of representing here Christian 
tourism of every kind. 

Here then are the common features: to leave for a period, whether long 
or short, one’s habitation, daily occupation, one’s own relations, for the 
purpose of going away, exposing oneself at least to a variety of unforeseen 
events, if not leaving things entirely to chance; to submit oneself, joyfully 
or sorrowfully, to the greater or lesser discomforts which are scarcely avoid- 
able even in the best organized tourism; to come into contact with usages, 
traditions, convictions or prejudices which are entirely foreign or even 
contrary to the ordinary mentality. Who is there who does not appreciate, 
though in very unequal measure, the advantages and the discomforts which 
tourism entails? 
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All these discomforts are in fact so many occasions for acquiring and 
practicing what has been called “tourist asceticism.” In fact, they have 
the property of arousing a peculiar reaction which cannot be classified 
either as a sad and passive resignation, or yet as the impatient rebellion 
of the senses and of the spirit. It gives to the organism, temperament and 
character a healthy moral and physical resistance which, by enabling one 
to face with serenity the inconveniences and petty sufferings of tourism, 
prepares a person to bear the future and inescapable trials of life with 
fortitude and courage. 

The tourist becomes accustomed to the rigors or variations of tempera- 
ture, to the uncertainties of a casual resting place, to excessive frugality, 
to the strange vagaries of cooking. His temperament is improved and be- 
comes more docile as a result of his meeting with other characters not 
always likeable. 

Another and more important benefit of tourism is that it refines the 
senses, enlarges the spirit and enriches experience. One sees, feels and 
observes. Many things in nature, in art, in regional customs or local tradi- 
tions which, at first sight, may have seemed strange, not to say irritating 
or ridiculous, appear merely different and often indeed quite understand- 
able, and at times very wise. Their value and interest are appreciated, and 
thus people come to be judged with ever greater justice and, in general, 
with greater forbearance and goodness, fruits of a better mutual under- 
standing. In practice, tourism brings about a happy adjustment not only 
between individuals but also between nations, classes and parties. Not, 
indeed, that there should be any sacrifice of principle! The good is ever 
the good, evil is still evil, truth retains its rights as against error; but the 
habit is acquired of seeing what is good and true in others and of discern- 
ing the seeds of error in oneself. 

In traveling and observing, the tourist learns to know better those 
whom, at a distance, he did not know or even ignored, and on his return 
he gives them a better name and a more favorable reputation in his neigh- 
borhood. As against that, he, on his part, has, perhaps unwittingly, caused 
his country, its civilization and the true religion to be judged and weighed— 
God grant that it may be always in good part. He is, as it has been aptly 
said, a moral ambassador, a lofty and noble mission indeed; but what a 
grave responsibility at the same time! 

Tourism ordinarily elevates even still higher those who are able to 
engage in it properly. In nature, in the arts, in the usages of every clime, 
the observant tourist becomes accustomed to see in reflex—behind things, 
men, institutions—God, their Creator, their Father, their Supreme Legis- 
lator. He sees the course of world events and God’s guiding hand. Who 
does not remember the Voyage du Centurion through which the great 
writer Psichari, nephew of the only too famous apostate’, discovered the 
light and the Faith and was led to a noble life, crowned afterwards by a 
holy death; and today how the effects of the epic explorations of a Charles 


—— 


1The reference is to Ernest Renan. (Ed.) 
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de Foucauld make themselves felt more and more! Undoubtedly these 
were exceptional “tourists,” who shine like stars in the firmament to guide 
the earthly footsteps of more modest travelers. 

Without attempting to rival them, treasure their example and their 
experiences. Advance steadfastly along the road that leads to greater 
justice, to clearer vision and to more ardent love, and may she be your star 
of whom you beg in the sacred liturgy: “That seeing Jesus we may always 
rejoice.” May this sweet Heavenly Mother deign to obtain for you most 
abundant graces from her Divine Son, in pledge of which We impart from 
Our heart to you, to all Christian tourists—pilgrims journeying towards 
eternity—and to all those dear to you Our paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


Principles of Sports 








Sport must be no more an end in itself than is the care of the body as a whole. | 


It must not degenerate into cult of matter. Sport serves the whole man. Far from 
impeding his spiritual and moral perfection it must promote, aid and favor it. 

As far as concerns work, be it mental or manual, the object of sport is to 
bring about relaxation, so that people can return to work with renewed vigor of 
will and body. It would be nonsensical and, in the long run, harm the common 

_ good, if sport were to take the first place in a man’s occupation to such a degree 
that the carrying out of a profession or trade appeared to be a tiresome interrup 
tion in the chief business of life. 

Sport must not compromise the intimacy enjoyed by husband and wife, nor 
the sacred joys of family life. All the less should it press its demands, in view of 
the fact that the bitter needs of existence already make their weight felt only 
too much, separating, as they do, father, mother, sons and daughters in pursuit 
of their daily work. Family life is so precious that one must assure it this pro 
tection. 

The same principle holds good with much more reason and with still greater 
importance where religious duties are concerned. On Sunday, first place must 
be given to God. 

The Church understands perfectly the need for the town-dweller to go ou 
on Sunday. She smiles with pleasure at the sight of the family, parents and 
children, taking their recreation together and enjoying nature as the good God 
has made it. Willingly she arranges time and place for Mass. The Church does not 
forbid sport on Sunday. She looks upon it kindly, provided that Sunday remains 
the Lord’s Day, the day for repose of body and soul.—Pius X/I to delegates attend- 

ing a convention of the International Association of Sports Writers, Nov. 10, 195). 
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The Values of Scouting 


Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the Seventh International Congress of 
Catholic Scouting, June 7, 1952. 


OU have chosen Rome, dear sons, as the meeting place for the Inter- 

national Conference of Catholic Scouting. It is the first time that your 
national directors have met in the Eternal City. You are, moreover, to dis- 
cuss a subject here whose choice has brought you close tu the Vicar of 
Christ: “The Apostolate in and through Scouting.” Eager to reply to the 
pressing appeals We have addressed to all Catholics, you are willing to 
accept all the responsibilities which the Church’s apostolate involves. That 
is a noble and generous resolution, in complete conformity with the spirit 
of scouting. 

Everyone knows that religion has held the first place in scouting from 
the start, but you also are aware of the added strength and precision given 
by Catholicism to the educational work you pursue. For you, it is not 
merely a question of training better citizens, more active, more devoted to 
the common good of the Temporal City: you must also train better sons of 
the Church. In the Catholic Church, the mission of the apostolate goes 
down from the priests to the faithful; and, in our days, all the faithful are 
called upon to collaborate, each according to his capacity, in this apostolate. 

It is true that boys are not old enough to take part in the organized 
apostolate, but they must be prepared for it. 

The experience of 30 years has amply shown the formative value of 
scouting. How many great Christians, heroes and leaders, how many voca- 
tions to the religious life and the priesthood have been born within the 
troops. Fighting aberrations with zeal you have constantly revised methods 
and recalled principles. If the scout loves nature, it is not as an egoist or 
a dilettante; nor does he enjoy merely space, pure air, silence, the beauty 
of the countryside. If he develops a taste for simplicity, for a healthy 
ruggedness in preference to the artificial life of the town and the slavery of 
mechanized civilization, it is not to escape the obligations of civil life. If he 
cultivates the best of friendships in a selected group, it is not to refuse 
contacts or neglect to render service. On the contrary, nothing could be 
further from his ideal. If he likes concrete realities, it is not that he 
despises ideas or books. He is careful to educate himself fully in so far as 
talent allows and necessity demands. 

In attaining this end, the promise to observe the Scout Law, with God’s 
help, is a powerful lever raising young people above weakness and temp- 
tation. Based on the foundation of the natural Jaw, the Scout Law, by in- 
ducing endeavor, by the daily practice of voluntary good deeds, calls for 
the rectitude and loyalty young people so earnestly desire, and are happy 
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to be helped in maintaining firmly. The Scout Law makes them detest 
deceit, falsehood and dissimulation. Feeling their strength grow, young 
people are generous by nature: they want to fight, stand up to difficulties: 
they feel the need of giving, of giving themselves, of going beyond them. 
selves. In the open-air life and the quest of manual skills they find nourish. 
ment suited to their age. Favored by the morality of such an atmosphere, 
purity is assured and gives their energy a Christian reserve and delicacy. 

Who could deny the fitness of such a training in a civilization domi- 
nated by selfishness, defiance, cowardice and unbridled love of pleasure? 

The first thing scouts must do in their apostolate is to give a good ex- 
ample in the troop. Training themselves, individually or collectively, they 
are already at the service of the Church, forming the weapon they will use 
in their future apostolate. The wider, the deeper the foundations they lay, 
the more solid and imposing the edifice of their future lives as followers of 
Christ. The greater the radiance of their virtue, the more they will be called 
upon to work for the glory of God and the honor of the Church. 

From a tender age, the scouts’ training must prepare, by concrete and 
suitable methods of observation and reflection, for the social, natural and 
supernatural realities. Scouts must learn to live in modern society. For 
this, they must be wisely instructed about its structure, its good points 
and its faults. Especially, they must prepare themselves to play an in- 
fluential and responsible part, as far as they are able, in their milieu and 
in the parish community. The training of character, which is the object 
of scouting, must be directed toward social and apostolic work. It must 
train the scout to serve his neighbor, both in his personal contacts and also 

_ where those of temporal and religious institutions are concerned. 

The love scouts always have had for the Divine Person of the Great 
Leader, Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life, must be their light and 
strength in their efforts day by day. 

This is what We wholeheartedly ask Him, so that, on the day they are 
called upon to assume their responsibilities, He will find them prepared. 
From today on, may the grace implored by Our Apostolic Blessing descend 
upon you here present, on all the national groups you represent, on the 
leaders, the chaplains and all scouts. 
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